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WHISKY 


Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


' DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or 


Insist on seeing May le obtained 


“BOTTLED BY 
DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd.,” 


on the Capsule and Back 
Label. 


from all Wine and Spirit 


Merchants in 


3, 6G, and 12 Bottle Cases. 


LON DON. 


SE. 


When you dine you'll find Hoe’s fine. 


-HOE’S SAUCE 


Order the sauce as well as the meat, then you have the meal 
complete; but let it bs Hoe’s Sauce, don’t forget that. 
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YOU Cycling at Whitsun? 
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‘ 


offered at cheap-grade prices. No,every = tt completely good Bicycle, and the 
it cycle sold by us carries the support of makers of the component parts are 
world-famous, and faultless workman- 


j 
i 
You can get easily away on pleasure — our good name and guarantee, aad the 
bent if you treat yourself to a Catesby price is the lowest possible, gooducss of . ship is applied to the making. Our 
|. § “Imperial Bedford.” It will benefit — quality considered. A Bike” that isn’t _ post-free Catalogue tells you more, sup- ” 
t4 you in health, pleasure, and pocket good is dear at any price. The Catesby plies all the particulars you want, and 
ty own such a good standard cycle, | “ Tinperial Bedford” is exactly what contains truthful illustration of the 
nud b 2 Le a we) oyowtt like. Easy running qualitics wre model you require for that Whitsuu hol:- 
‘ curs of supreme joy awheel will | 2))..4- : oe atabils he ~ AWS i : Pepsin (MINN 
fallow 1 : ) | allied to lightness, stability, graceful day. Write to-day for your free Copy. 
Thos w the profitable investment. | appearance, and high-grade finish. Not | Our easy terms:— You pay a small 
~AGRS cycles are not those cheaply | an ounce of metal is wasted, yet not a | deposit, then first instuliment one month 
concocted, life risking, nameless cycles | single essential is lacking. We offer | after you reccive the evcle. 


C A T E Ss FB Y Ss * (o*), 64/67 Tottenham hoo noe 
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G. Gittius, Esq. writes: “The ‘Sikrite’ Pen woud be cheap at five times the pric. 


The ““SILKRITE” SELF-FILLING Fountain Pn, Post Free, 4 ¢ 


art een barrel 7 inches long, fitted 14 ++. + 
GUARANTEED 5 YEARS! ited nib, fills itself in two seconds" 


The Countess of Winehelees ¢ encloses =e . i s Lert cer M.G. _ Poweh, Erg. wiit 


~~ A £500 WINNER 
WINSTON’S. WINNING WAY| 


' Winston ‘has won a £500 Prize and 
Testimonials and Chlabeanee,. 1,000 Natl he in dovatlars and Novelties, Post Fr: 
SEND FOR ee or for ng ey The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 4), & Richmond Road, LEE 
FREE TRIAL His solutions are of a distinct nature and , 


far in advance of any others being 


_ EFFORTS. weal a tate cece, RES RLY 


In men Stan i gee. Wg woh srite ‘tor my free Book, 
Get the Best—Ignore the Rest Sta ioe Stee 


ute ple. 
slecirielt! '. 
Send stamped address for two free trial solutions for any paper aicralasioghengeat tote nsf ner coupe 
you like. Exclusiveness guaranteed. Address . patienta say. 1 send the book and eee i 
ree rer 
this paper. R. 93 Greet Russel) -¢ 
A. WINSTON, 47 Alexandra Road, HULL, | \xowe Smupedssary 


ADVERTISEMENT: 


are inserted under this head: 

vate of 28. per line of 7 worl- 

thereof. Every Advertisemes! 

prepaid. All communications </ 

addressed to the Advertisement MV 

“ Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henriett.: i 

London. W.C. Advertisemeals . 

received by Friday mor ning 
following week's issue. 
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‘WEAK send for my two Book. | 
Mraeerge, 205 Fash Strect, Gatesheact. | 


i w TO PR SERVE a 


fon or aay 
. tor ‘my 


pas lias Bradford, ' Yorks. (C 


EVERYTHING SE PRIVATE LY 
approval, thon if satisfied Bx pay wert! 
Bracelets, Wutches, Gramophones, (\« 

Lists free, State requirements.— Dep: i 
Colebrook House, Finsbury Park, Lo 


TO WEAK MEN 
Ad Weaks » Lack of Visor 
ah ba "Troubles. reatise, with full 


hea, post free, wo stamps.—P. 
Holborn, London, W.C. i 


YOU CAN BARN :. 
of employment, apply K., 


PRINTING.—10,000 Handbillx, 9). Sa: 
free.—Mead & Son, Room “4, Sandy, Bedfuid 


” SHO BS. Ladies’ smart Glace x a Tace 
geet or ro Caps, 611; post, paid.—Sciv 
‘0., 146 Ani |, Bow. 


THE WORLD'S BEST CYCLE. 


Here is your opportunity of acquiring the finest machine 
which the combined capital and enterprise of the Cycle 
Building Industry can produce. Every experienced 
Cyolist will acknowledge thet the Graves Modele de 
Luxe includes the ‘Best of Everything’ and is built to 
the finest specification ever submitted to the public. 


WE DELIVER the Graves ‘Speed 
King’ Modele de Luxe, exactly to speci- » 
fication (Lady's or Gent's), Carriage Paid 

to all approved orders, for 1O/- Now, and 

Easy Monthly Payments after delivery 

until the account is cleared. The Graves NOW. 
Guarantee for Ten Years i is behind the 

Machine. Fullest approval is allowed, and unless you 
are perfectly satisfied after full examination, we will in- 
stantly refund the whole -of the money you have paid. . 


CYCLE COVERS, wriaraniced: 43: 
Cycles, accessories, lists. Gorton, Wolverhia: ' 


STOA RDS 
ere) lines, | V-, 


—Remarkable bargain !.-" 
P. Thompson, 20 High st ,¢ 


BOOTS.—Save nearly Ws buying fi 
Girect. AGENTS WANTED. Writefor tit. 
British Boot Co, (662), Portland Square, Ji: 


VARBICOCELE.-Every man -uff 
Varicocele and its accompany: ing debility 
weakness should send for illustrated cir 
its successful treatment end cuie by 
and nless method. No electricity. 
ey » two senve. —E. B. Norton, 59X71 + 

ane, 


London, W. 


FUN FOR GIXPEN 
Throat; fits root of mouth, 


Ventriloquist 


ts, 
Sydney Benson a (Dept, qT, 239 39 Penton ‘ it Wt 


BULLETS, 217: MIDYLES 
four weekly, four werk 

L. ‘Williams, 1 Carline Road, Lindoin 
peeie ee nome intietey emits Mecbbitde 


ARTISTIC HOMBS. - How Amatenr: 
Distemper, Enamietor Paper the Home 
full instructions, post free anywh: 
Campbell, 9 Formosa £ Street, Padding 


REYNOLDS WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
DUNLOP FIRST GRADE 281N. TYRES 
PHILLIPS YOKE AND HINGE BRAKES 
STURMEY-ARCHER 3-SPEED GEAR 
HANS RENOLDS TWIN ROLLER CHAINS 
BROOKS PLATED SPRING SADDLE 
WILLIAMS CHAIN WHEEL & CRANKS 


BLUSHING CURED.— Doct»'s f» 
1’- order, Testimonials.—H,. Stevens (Box 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 


PUNNY MONOLOGUES. RECITA Ls 
Joke ete.—Catalogue Id.—Harold A. + 
Halifax. 


MONEY-MAEING. Toma ke mo 
write to us for free particulars of our ets 
ceesful methods, which are strongly 
Guarantecd snogeas Send now.—Green dc 
Lene, Hull. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKS. 
simple conienas tricks are always tse! 
terval. You can learn w niini'> 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE. A Post Card brings you per return our 
handsome 1913 Art Catalogue, which exhibits a full rangs of Ladies’ 
aad Gent's Machines with detailed specifications, and fall particulars 
of our convenient and eqtitable Easy Payment System. This in- 
teresting and practicable book puts you absolutely on the inside’ 
track for Cycle Quality and VaJue, and no matter. where you live, you 
may profit by our trade challenging offer & favourable terms of payment 


J. G. GRAVES Lrp., CYCLE DEPT., SHEFFIELD. 


P. 
trouble o Py ata ing “* pneeTinuer, Ske 
Tricks. yO. ng Neil. A 
Pubtisher, 17 Henrietta Btreet, Loudon, W. c, 

ee 


BS “NEW PRIVATE MATH 
miDD LBS.—Success certain! 67" Prt 
Unvertigation invited). Send stamped ««!'! 
exclusives FREE and list of “winnt- 
Griffin ‘Private Expert), Coalbournthire: 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rates. 


1 DON'T THINK! 

Two ardent fishermen were sitting back-to-back 
in a boat, and, sport being rather slow, they both 
{cll into a half-doze. One overbalanced and went 
overboard. Of course, he sank, and just as he rose 
to the surface the other looked round. “ Hello, 
my friend,” he cried, “ I'd only just missed you! 
Where have you been?” 

“Only to see if my bait was all right !’" the 
drenched one coolly answered. 


“ Woy'r you cut open a penny for me, father ? 
asked Georgie. 

“Cut open a penny! What do you mean?” 
asked his father. 

“Well,” said Georgie, ‘‘ the schoolmaster says that 
in every penny there are four 
farthings, and I want to have a 
pecp at them.” 


* Magistrate (to prisoner): “TF ¥; 
vou were there for no dishonest ,, 


“OTO INTERESTG- 
To ELEVATE,TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 19, 1913. 


Gold, | 


Stylo Pens, 


Solid Silver Watches, 
& Blue-Bird Brooches 


ARE THE PRIZES 
IN| THIS WEEK'S 


FOOTLINE CONTESTS. 


purposes, why were you in your >. (ue a 
stockinged feet?” Be 


Prisoner: “I ’eard there was 
sickness in the house.” 


TELLING THE TALE. 

Proprietor (to applicant for 
pailion “JT am sorry, sir, bet 
business is very dull at prese::', 
and we have double the number 
of clerks we really need. Good 
day.” 

(Ten minutes later, to customer) : 
“Yes, sir; we are doing a great 
business at present. Our clerks 
work almost day and night. and 
are yet hundreds of orders behind.” 


“WELL,” remarked the man, as 
le made a desperate attack on a 
particularly tough steak which 
had been served up to him at a 
wayside hotel, “I have heard of 
the golden calf and the iron horse, 
but now I seem to have cn- 
countered an indiarubber cow.” 


Young Scraper (amateur vio- 
liaist): ‘* Did you notice that old 
man crying while I was playing ?” 

Friend: “ Yes, and feck to 
him. He.said your playing reminded him of the 
old days when he was happy.” 

‘Was he a violinist ? ” 

“No; he used to ring pigs.’ 


’ 


QUITE WILLING TO WAIT. 

A CRIMINAL whose day of execution had arrived 
W asked by a warder if he had any last favour to 

“T have,” said the condemned man, “ and it is a 
very slight favour indeed.” 
_ “Well, if it is really a slight favour I will grant 
i. What is it?” 

“1 long for a few peaches to cat.” 

*Peaches!” exclaimed the warder; “ why, 
they won't be ripe for several months yet.” 

“Well.” said the condemned man, “ that doesn’t 
matter, VN wait.” 


to over-zealous comrade : 
can see what we're a doin’ of.” 


MORE LIGHT NEEDED. 


Captain of County Fire Brigade (called out to subdue an outbreak in local hay-ricke) 
“Not so fast, Jarge. Let ‘un burn up a bit fust so as ow we 


Convict 99 (waking suddenly): ‘O-o-oh: I had 
such a lovely dream. I thought my landlord had 
given me a notice to quit ! . 


NO LAUNDRY BILLS. | 
Hoe was an optimistic soul and a sportsman— | 
a combine=2 that made him a friend to bookies, | 
both directly and indirectly. His pals, whom he 
infected with his enthusiasm, followed his tips 
blindly, with more often than not disastrous 
results. 
“See what you've done,” wailed one of his 
friends after arace. ‘And you told me I could put | 


ist PRIZE 


£300 


2Qna PRIZE 


E2ZO 


%th PRIZE 


E2O 


£20) 


Sth PRIZE 


E2O 


Sealing-Wax Sets, 


One Penny. 


HOW HE SAVED THEM. 
WILE had been forbidden to try his new shat-s 


| because his parents thought the ice was not sal... 


Consequently, when he appeared in the doorw::, 
dripping wet, there was trouble brewing. 
“ Don’t hit me, ma,” he remarked, “ because 1'\ - 


| just saved three men and two women froin 
| drowning.” 


“ How ?"’ demanded his mother. 
“Why,” explained Willie, “ they were just going 
on the ice when I broke through.” 


“Do you know, Miss Clare,” he remarked, ‘ [ 
think there is a very intimate relation between our 
food and our character. I believe, don’t you know, 
that we grow Jike what we are most fond of.” 

The fair girl smiled sweetly. 
“How interesting!” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ Mav I offer you some 
more ham, Mr Clomp ?.” 


— 
Minister: * my dear little boy, 
why don’t you carry an umbrella 
when it is raining like this?” 
Little Boy: “Since pa has 
Mm’ stopped going to church he never 
Ye brings home any more umbrellas.” 


WY, 
iy, A MAN entered the bar-parlour 
Ue. of a country inn on a very coll 
Ze. day. A group of loungers were 
/ huddled about the fire, and th» 
stranger could not get near it. 

“Got any oysters?” he asked 
the landlord, and receiving an 
affirmative reply said: “Take a 
dozen out to my horse.” 

All. hands crowded to the door 
to sec tho horse cat oysters, and 
the stranger secured the most 
comfortable seat. The landlovd 
return soon, and said the horse 
refused to cat the shell-fish. 

“Well, give ’em to me, then.” 
said the artful visitor, in his warn 
corner. 


IT’S THE FIRE { WANT. 


ee 


“ JANE seems in better spirits.” 

“Oh, yes! Sho’s feeling gow! 
over the fact that she passed her 
thirtieth birthday safely.” 

“Bh! Was she in any danger?” 

“Not exactly. I mean that she passed the day 
without anybody being unkind enough to remember 
it.” 


UNCALLED FOR. 
Minister (arousing himself from a nap in the 
barber's chair) : ‘‘ Finished, eh ? ” 
Barber : “ Yes, sir, some time ago.” 
Minister: “Indeed! Then I must have been 


Barber : “* Don't mention it, sir, It’s only a fair 
return. I attended your church last Sunday.’ 


ARE You GOING TO WIN, OR OF THESE ‘ MIDDLES” PRIZES? 


4th PRIZE 


EK2O 


£20 


2,000 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


| Sth PRIZE 6th PRIZE 
| 


| £20 £20 


loth PRIZE | Lith PRIZ*: 


£20 £20 


(Sec Pate 1096.) 
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Wuen Tom Baker had paid his shilling at the 
ate to seo the final tie in the English Cup he had 
font five shillings left in the world, and, so far as he 
could see, no immediate prospect of making any 
money. 

But although, to use his own expression, he was 
“ down and out,” he would not have missed 
match even if he had had to beg, horrow, or steal the 
cost of admission to it. Nothing could have baulked 
his determination to be present. The game had an 
irresistiblo attraction for him, not because it happened 
to be the chief fixture of the season or because he was 
passionately fond of football, but because, if certain 
things had not taken place, he probably would have 
been playing in it himself. 

To Took at Tom Baker as he pushed his way through 
the turnstile and mingled with the stream of eager, 
hurrying people on the cheapest side of the great 

und, running and jostling, cach other in the race 
for positions on the grass slopes outside the playing 
pitch, you would not have put him down as a man 
who was, only two years previously, one of the most 
brilliant goalkeepers and most popular heroes in 
football. 

His clothes were shabby and threadbare, his 
face was pale and thin, and his whole appearance 
was that of a young man—hc was still a year off his 
thirtieth birthday—with whom things had not gone 
right. 

It was the first football match Tom Baker had been 
at since, for no publicly assigned reason, he had 
suddenly disappearcd at the height of his fame and 
prowess; and it struck him, first with a little shock of 
surprise, and then, gradually, with a half resentful 
feeling, that no one recognise 1 him. : 

By the colours of his old club which they wore he 
knew that many of those with whom he was brushing 
shoulders must often have shouted his name in 
pens approbation, struggled to catch a giluiper of 

im at one time, yet none of them knew him, gavo 
him a second look now. They secmed to have for- 
‘ot all about him indeed. mee, half in pleasure, 
in fear, he did hear his name mentioned, but only 

for a moment. 

And yet he would most likely have been playing in 
the match if he had not lost his temper on that 
oceasion two years ago, had not knocked George 
Grimes down as he had! But even now, down and 
out and beggarly nobody that he was, he did not 
regret having struck the fellow; he was glad that he 
had done it, and the remembrance of the scene made 
him involuntarily clench his hands as it came back 
to him. 

They had met, he and Grimes, in the street one 
evening. He would have passed by with a curt nod, 
but Grimes stopped him. 

‘Oh, Baker,” he had said, in that insolent, offhand 
manner of his, ‘‘ I ought to tell you that Miss Roscoe 
and I have come to a mutual understanding this 
rer ae You-—er—understand what I mean by 

He had stroked his big, sleek moustache as ho 
spoke, and there was a set, insulting sort of smile in 
his, in some ways, handsome face. 

The words had burned into Tom Baker's brain and 
made his heart throb in his throat, as it seemed, but 
he had pretended not to understand them fully at 
first. He wanted to make the other say straight out 


what he meant and then act. So he controlled himself, 
and said : 

‘“No. What do you mean?” 

“Simply this,” Grimes had replied. ‘That you 


can take your attentions elsewhere for the future ; she 
doesn’t want them?” 

Grimes was a big. strong man, but, although he was 
spare and light, Tom Baker was beautifully trained 
at the time, and he took two quick steps towards the 
man who had weaved his fiendish net round Nan 
Roscoe. 

_* You're a dirty scoundrel ! ” he said levelly, though 
his hot temper was boiling up inside him—“ you're a 
scoundrel, a liar, and a hypocrite !’’ He had fixed his 
eyes on the point of his rival's bulldog jaw, and he kept 
them there, for he knew that in a moment or two he 
was going to drive his fist on to it, and the thought had 
fascinated him. 

Grimes had not said anything, perhaps because he 
could not think of anything to say, or perhaps because 
he was frightened, but he had put up his ds and 
pushed Tom Baker in the chest. The next instant he 
was on his back in the pa the goalkeeper’s anger 
had burst its bonds, and his fist, the whole weight of 
his body behind it, had shot out. 


Turn to page 1077 and 


Affair. 
By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


Tom Baker had left his rival where he fell and gone 


A Tale of the English Cup and a Broken 
Love 


| straight home to his lodgings The first thing he did 


| was to write a letter—a hot-blooded, angry letter—to 

Nan ‘ 

She had spurned his love and betrayed his trust, 
he told her in fierce, ecalding words. She had 
counted the understanding between them as 
naught; she had promised’ to marry Grimes because 
by doing so she could save her father from the stigma 
sf business failure; she had sold herself to George 
Grimes on condition that he released her father from 
all monetary obligations to him. And so he, Tom 
Baker, never wanted.to see her again. 

He wrote this because he knew how matters were 
between Henry Roscoe and George Grimes, because 
he knew that Nan was the sort of .girl who-would 
make any sacrifice to save her father, because he 
believed it to be true. f 

Often when, loverlike, he had expostulated with her 
for “ encouraging” Grimes, as he put it, she had 
laughed at him and explained that she must be “‘ nice” 
to the man “ because of father,” and he had believed 
her and been satisfied. But now, after what Grimes 
had told him, he saw that he had been fooled, and, 
so he told himself and her, he never wanted to see 
Nan Roscoe again. 

He had posted the letter, and then looked up an 
early train to London and started to pack. It was, of 
course, impossible for him to remain in the town any 
longer. For onc thing, the girl was there ; for another, 
Grimes was vice-chairman of his club. And so, throw- 
ing away his employment and the proceeds of the 
benefit match which would have been his had he 
remained anothcr season, and which he had been 
building upon to marry, he had disappeared. 

All this had happened during April, and he had not 
tried to get signed on by another club. Somehow he 
had felt as if he could never play football again ; 
besides, he did not want everyone to know what had 
become of him or where he was. He hated the idea of 
people talking. 

Ard so he had come to the best city in the world to 
keep oneself to oneself in—London—and picked up 
the best living he could at the one thing, outside 
football, he had any talent for—music. . 

In a modest way ‘a was quite a talented pianist, but 
his ability had never got him beyond playing in 
aemeoe eh theatres. It did not pay half so well 
as foot! id, of course, but then it suited him in 
some ways—he worked alone and in the dark mostly. 

For a week -before the Cup Final he had been out of 
work, however, and the two half-crowns, carefully 
hidden away in his waistcoat-pocket, he had left when 
he entered the ground represented his all. It had 
been a long time before he could decide if he was 
justified in spending cvena shilling to see the match— 
and perhaps his old team win the Cup—and it was onl 
after deciding that he must walk the seven miles both 
ways, between the mean little garrct that he called 
: pe and the Crystal Palace, that he determined to 

80. 

That he might be recognised did occur to him, but 
even this thought was not strong enough to overcome 
his desire to see ‘‘ the boys” play once again, and he 
took the risk. 
great srent drew him like a magnet draws steel; he 

e possessed by some subtle feeling impossible to 
withstand. 
© = it ha pened he did see _ on ay win the 

p- ying brilliantly against splendid opponents, 
they showed the most perfect football wenn i the 
Final Tie for almost twenty years. Time after time 
the skill of the backs and half-backs enabled the 
forwards to get away with swift, resourceful, swecpmg 
movements that only the fine play of the opposing 
defenders could any in check at critical moments. 

Twice before half-time, however, openings were 
made by means of almost bewilderingly clever foot- 
work, and the ball shot into the net with unstoppable 
force and soueny on each occasion. The vast 
portion of the crowd was thrilled and nearly deliriously 
joyful with the football exhibited; and when time 
came with Tom Baker’s old team leading by threc 
goals to one the scenes of enthusiasm round the 
pavilion were amazing in their fervour. 

Tom Baker hung back on the fringe of the crowd at 
the finish, hoarse and tired with cheering, full of strange 
emotions. He felt like an outcast, and a little spark 


- LADIES 
should watch the London 


Duily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 


read this week’s instalment of ‘‘The Terror by Nisht.’’ 


The glamour, the excitement of the | 


WEEK ENDING 
Aprtt. 19, 1913, 


of rebellion began to burn in him. He y., - 
to be—he ought to be—up there with the men by... 
to the frantic calls of thousands of worshipping thr. -_ 
recei their medals. The names of men wl, 

to be co! ‘ues of his echoed round him as he --. 
lost in meditation, watching the ecene, anit wh. :; 
peuple called for the playef who had replaced j,.,, 
goalkeeper in the side he experienced a que. |: 
thrill. If only—— 

Suddenly he came out: of his reverie; som... 

did not sec who it was—mentioncd his namc. 

* Good lad, Brown!” he heard a voice pesy i, 
shout, as the young goalkeeper came forward + : 
his medal. ‘* But you should have saved that -i. - 
old Tom Baker would have donc s9!” 

For some moments he stood straining his «a1- 
then he turned and an to walk away, a \.i: 
jaunty briskness about him. He might be dow 
out; but he was not quite forgotten yet. 

He was slowly picking his way into the rudu.. 
outside the ground when he heard a little serean, 

@ voice immediately afterwards ery: “ Stop thict: 

The sounds came from somewhere to his rizht. .... 
he looked round. As he did so his eye caus): 1), 
flash of something bright and asilvery-lookiny b,, 

assed from hand to hand among the people 1. , | 

im. 

He just caught a glimpse, but that was om: ),: 
with a quick wriggle, and- unmindful of the +; 
confederates, he reached the sickly-looking youth . 
had i the shining article into his pocke 
who was looking sublimely innocent—and clayyei 
jitsu grip on tohim before he knew what was tikes pao 

“Struggle and I'll break your arm for \ 
snapped Tom Baker ; and the next instant the | 
hob-nailed boot of a confederate was ain! 
stomach. 

But the kick never reached its) mark 
burly law-abiding person in the crush hid - 
coming and seized the kicker round the ne! 
in time, and proceeded to half choke him. .\:° 
so there was the sound of a whistle, and in 
credibly short space of time half a dozen jul: 
were on the spot. 

Events moved swiftly for the next few second-. 
policemen took charge of the thieves, people i: 
round asking what the little drama was all abo. 
striving to see the actors in it; and « man and 
forced their way through the press into the coo 
things. 

Tom Baker did not sce the man and the girl i) 1: 
his back was towards them, but suddenly he t:: 
and there, a yard from him, stood Nan and Ir f° 

The ition was instant and mutuil. 

“Tom Baker, by all that’s wonderful! ° cx: 
Henry Roscoe, forgetting the policeman wi. : 
hesitatingly drawing out his notebook. 

For an instant Tom Baker stood irresehit: 
silent, and for an instant he thought of denyin_ |. 
identity, saying that they were mistaken. Hix }-" 
tion was fatal. Before he could speak Mr. Rox: | 
oe forward and gripped him by the hand. 

* re’s fate in thie Tom,” he whispered. 
was a silver purse that you gave her that the © | 
snatched. You'd better come along to the | « 
station with us, and then we'll take you to ten. \- 
must come, man,” he went on lower and v'- 
earnestly. *‘ I—I insist upon it!” ; 

Tom er glaficed at the girl; she was very \' 
now, and he fancied that thore was a look of '' 
appeal in her big, almost black, eyes. _ 

“Thank you! I—I should like to very much. | 
stammered, as the policeman impatiently tapjrs! | 
notebook and looked at them curiously. . 

* s * 


“And so you didn’t marry him, after all 2° 1-" 
Tom quictly when he and the girl were alonc tog''! 
for a few minutes later. . 

“I never had the least intention of doing >. 
answered. ‘“‘ He jumped to a wrong conclusion 
as you did. That was a very cruel letter you seni" 

*I am sorry,” he said; “ but after what (ri) 
told me, I thought——” 

‘He asked me to marry him. I said he mu-t =" 
me time to thivk it over,” sho replied. “ He ™ 
had any chance—against you, of course—but Tw 
to play him at-his own game. If I had said * Nu 
once, in revenge he would have come down 02 fir’! 
for what he owed him, and so ruined us. [knew ' 
father only wanted a little while to pull roun! 
corner, and all is fair in love and war, you know 

“I see,” nodded Tom. “Grimes thought i 
love, but it was war, ch? Your wits agaiu' 
scheming ? What a fool I was to belicvo him! \ 

a fool I have been to throw away all my chanec-: 

“ Why not pick them up again ?” sho ask: 
her voice was very soft and low now. “ Pst}«' 
appointed vice-chairman of the clab when he 
Grimes, I mcan—dizappeared from the town '" 
he had made it too Bee to hold him, and ie | 
get vou re-engaged.” a 
should like to—on the old terms, 
“‘ Would it be on the old terms, Nan ?” 

Their eyes met, and she understood what he mv 

“Yes,” she whispered, “it would be on the 
terms.” 


ay ’ 
“ iG: 
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of the three wealthiest football organisations in the | desperate rallies, those fierce “‘ goings-all-out -to-win’ 


Why the Cup ges North 


By AN OLD INTERNATIONAL. 


Ix the past thirty-one years the English Cup 
has been won by a southern club exactly twice. 
the other twenty-nine times it has gone to a 
yathern or @ midland club. 

Why ? 

True, the record is not quite such a bad one as it 
oms to be at first sight, professional football had 
nade comparatively little headway south of the 
(rent until the dawn of the nineties, but it is bad 
caough for all that. 

The Old Etonians won the Cup in 1881-2, and 
“.ttonham Hotspur thrilled and amazed the whole 
wold of football by following suit nineteen ycars 
Iter in 1900-1, but apart from these two flashes 
uf success it has steadily gone north of the Thames. 

Lancashire has had it twelve times, the Midlands 
tom times, Yorkshire six time, and Northumber- 
lindonee, This year it will go either to Birmingham 
» Sunderland. 

{t is difficult to find the reasons for this, but they 
ave there. Money is certainly not one of them. 
thelsea, Fulham, Tottenham Hotspur, Woolwich 
Arsenal, Queen’s Park Rangers, and Swindon can as 
well afford to buy players as can Barnsley, Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers, and Bury, all recent Cup 
winners, for example. Certainly Chelsea and the 
Spurs are as well off as most clubs up and down 
the country are. 

No, money won't win the Cup; 
Rarnsley, a humble Yorkshire mining town team, 
would not have won it last year, and the Wolves 
would not have beaten Newcastle United, ono 
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there are shower baths, shaving rooms, 
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*SAY TLL TRY 
AND LOOK ROUND 
BEFORE LUNCH. 


IN BUTTONS WOULD GIV 
HOMELY AIR OF COMFORT 
O THE BARRACKS 


<qpT. TUT. MAN, YOU'LL 
CATCH COLO WITHOUT | 
GOLOSHES ON:) 


SOLDIERS ON SENTRY |Z 


__+__SSuty SHOULD BE 
MADE MORE COMFORTASLE 
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LITTLE LUXURIES 


The new Army barracks at Windsor are the most luxurious in the world. 
recreation rooms, a room 
Below, our cartoonist sugges 
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land, in 1908. 


would always be contested by two of the same 
half-dozen clubs. 

And luck won’t win the Cup. A club may have 
abnormal luck in the draw and on the ficld for a | 
time, but luck alone won't make them the Cup 
winners. Sooner or later the luck will turn, and | 
then—exit. 

Special training won't win the Cup. There are 
just as good trainers in the south as there are any- 
where; but they can’t train Cup winners. Southern 
clubs go into special training, they send their players 
away to the country and the seaside, they do every- 
thing with their men to try and make them 
thoroughly fit that northera clubs do ; yet the Cup 
does not come south. 

But although there is nothing much wrong with 
southern training systems, there is much that is 
wrong with the south as a training country. And 
here, I believe, we come to the main reason of the 
south’s consistent lack of success in the Cup ties. 

The south cannot win the Cup because of its 
comparatively soft, balmy air. 

Have you ever noticed how often a foothaller 
whu joins a southern club from a north or midland 
one, fails to play up to the form expected of him, 
how disappointing his play turns out to be after a 
little while? If you are a keen follower of the 
game, you most probably have—and wondered why 
it should be so. The explanation is very simple— 
any intelligent traincr and doctor knows it. 

The soft air of the south makes people inclined 
to be slack and lackadaisical. They can’t help it, 
but a feeling of indolence creeps into their bones. 
For the same reason that the Spaniards and Italians 
are less brisk than the Germans and the Russians, 
so are the footballers of the south less brisk, as @ 
whole, than the footballers of the north. 

They have not the same energy in their blood, 
the same determination of purpose, the same dour 
tenacity. With the best intentions in the world, 
they simply cannot force themselves to those 


for private study, 
te some mor: little comforts that wou 


WHILST AN HOUR'S SIESTA 7} 
HOT SUMMER DAYS SHOULD 
COMPULSORY 


AND TO SAVE TOMMY FATIGUE 
ADURING MANCEUVRES, CADDIES 
MIGHT CARRY THE RIFLES 


he letéers in Germ on ir Fleet.”’ For erample— 


If gold were the open sesame to the | so necessary to success in football contests where 
Crystal Palace ground every April, the Final | every inch, every superhuman ounces 


of force 


nean: so much. 

Oc:asionally—as the Spurs did-—a southern clio 
will bring off some amazing achicvement, but 
generally, other things being equal, the northerners’ 


! grim pertinacity, whipped into life by the winds 


from Scotland and the Yorkshire moors, is too 
n.uc: for them. 

its the climate that makes the Cup go north year 
after year. 


an Aa Se 
RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 29. 


Matches Played on Saturday, March 22nd. 

1n this contest the consolation prize of £25 las been 
won by one competitor, who had only three matches 
incorrect : 


A. L. JONES, 12 Keppoch Street, Cardiff. 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 30. 
Matches Played on Saturday, March 29th. 
In this contest the match, Sheffield United v. Middl.” 

brough, did not take place, and, consequently, it has uot 
been taken into consideration in judging the competition. 
Two competitors, each with four errors in ihe remaining 
matches, share the consolation prize of £25 : 

Wa. Hatt, 21 Fairy St., Hetton Downs, $.0., Darton, 


and 
M. F. Macas, Factory House, Spital, Chesterfield. 


SEE 
RESULT OF CINEMATOGRAPH PLOT 
COMPETITION. 
Tris week we are able to publish the result of the 
Cinema Plot Competition which appeared in Pearson's 
Weekly. 
ist PRIZE OF £25: “A Hetrina Hann.” Scenario 
by George L. Ward, 12 Smawthorne Avene, 
Castleford, Yorkshire. 

2nd PRIZE OF £10: “Tue Jyvatovs Mrssinn.” 
Scenario by M. Leith, 83 Fembury Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea. 

3rd PRIZE OF £5: “Tue Cave Dianoxn” 
Scenario by L. Hyde, 47 Eglantine Koad, 
Wandsworth. 


te 


FOR TOMMY ATKINS. 


They have cost close on £60,000. Each man hasa cubicle to himself, and 
and billiard rooms. 
td brirhten the lot of “T. A.” 
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Electricity lights all the rooms. 


SLOPLLL f= 


FOLLOWED BY FOUR O'CLOCK 
TEA AND SMALL TALK IN THE 
CANTEEN LOUNGE ———- 
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ons Ff the King’s. Bootmaker 


By SAMUEL BULLEY. 


sean Wa el | 


(Mr. Bulley, for over thirty years, was the chief 
assistant to one of the best known bootmakers in the | 
West End, During that time he provided the Rryal | 
Fomily with their footwear. King George, King | 
Edward, and Queen Alerandra, the Kaiser, the Tear 
of Russia, the King of Italy, and many other Jamous 
people have had their bocts and shoes from him. 
This week he tells a jew stories about the King of 
Greece and others.) 


Stories of the King of Greece and Others. 


Boru the late King of Greece and the present 
King, being military men, preferred riding-boots. 
In fect when in Greece they practically lived in 
long boots, the late King preferring Hessians— 
long riding-boots—above all other kinds. 

‘e made boots for the late King and the present 
one ever since their childhood. Tho King of Greece, 
by the way, was always referred to as the King of 
the Hellenes, though his son was known as the 
Crown Prince of Greece. . 

The late King took an eight in boots, as does his 
son.. As he was not often in England, one of the 
chiefs of the firm, who could speak French and 
German fluently, French neu the language spoken 
at all the Royal Courts, would go over to Athens, 
and there take the orders for the various boots. 

The King, of course, ordered a fairly large 
quantity of boots at a time, his annual bill for foot- 
wear running into about £100. 

While over in Athens the chief would take orders 
for Wellingtons, Hessians, shoes, a and so 
on, and they would bo made from tne Royal lasts 
kept in England. 


Only £2 a Pair! 


Though £100.a year may scem a lot to spend on 
boots it wasn’t very much as far as Royal customers 
went. The Greek Royal family were not as well 
off as most Royal families are, and most of the Greek 
Princes had their boots made in Athens. Instead 
of paying £3 10s. a pair for ordinary boots, and 
corresponding prices for other footwear, their boots 
would only cost them £2 pair, and so on. Naturally, 
however, these boots were not so good as the ones 
made in England. 

‘“‘ There’s nothing like English leather!” is not 
only a saying, but itis the truth. Over here we 


can turn out the best and most lasting pair of boots 
in the world, and that is one reason w y so many 
foreign royalities come to London to have their 


boots made. 

The Crown Prince, the present King of the 
Hellenes, was so often in England—in fact it might 
almost be said that he was brought up at 
Buckingham Palace—that there was no necessity to 
go to Athens to fit and measure him, as arule. He 
spent a little more than his father on boots—about 
£100 to £150 a year. The reason for that was 
because, being so much in London and moving so 
much more in Society here, he required not only a 
larger varicty of boots, but also more fashionable, 
expensive boots than required at the Greek 
Court. 

King Humbert of Italy, who was assassinated in 
1900, was another big customer of ours. In fact, 
he was the biggest Royal customer we ever had, 
and he spent more on his boots every year with us 
than the majority of men spend in a whole lifetime. 
As in the case of other foreiga royalties, the chief 
used to travel over to Italy at regular intervals to 
see King Humbert in his palace at Monza. 


A Library of Boots—not Books. 


At Monza the King had a special big room 
which was filled with nothing but boots. All 
round on shelves were Jack-boots, Hessians, 
Wellingtons, shooting-boots, button-boots, shoes, 
pumps, and in fact almost every kind of boot it 
was possible to have. It was exactly like a library 
with boots instead of books. 

The King would personally give his orders to 
my chief. He would walk round the room with 
him and keep up a running conversation of what 
he wanted. We made all the King of Italy’s boots 
for him, and during his lifetime he spent some 
thousands of pounds with us. 

An indication of how much moncy the King 
spent is shown by the fact that his last order to us, 
before he was assassinated, was for over £600 
worth of boots! As the chief said at the time : “‘ He 


—Greae Englishmen Realise Uonster Atr 


can't wear them out, but what he docs with them 
Heaven only knows.” : : 
King Humbert, being a military man, preferred 
a military boot, like the King of the Hellenes. If 
he had a favourite boot it was a patent-leather 
Jack-boot, a boot very similar to that worn by 
officers of the Horse Guards, though made of patent 
leather instead of the hard solid leather worn by 


the English Army men. . 
So pleased was the late King of Italy with the 
work we did for him that he presented our chief 


with a valuable gold watch and chain. The watch 
had on it the initial ‘‘ U ” worked in diamonds—‘ U” 
standing for Umberto, the Italian form of 
Humbcrt—and was valued at over £200. 


Footwear for the Kaiser. 

For years this watch and chain was kept in a 
special show-case, and shown to privileged 
customers. Three of the most interested people 
who ever handled the watch were T.R.H. the Duc 
D’Abbruzzi, the Duc D’Aosta, «-* the Comte de 
Turin, the nephews of the King, and for whom we 
executed many hundreds of pounds’ worth of 
orders. 


j 
Unlike the King of Italy, the Kaiser had very 


y 
little of his footwear made in London. _In fact, the 
only time I remembcr that we made boots for 
Europe’s War Lord was at the time of the death 
of Queen Victoria. On that occasion he was 
dressed in a Field Marshal's uniform, and we made 
for him a pair of patent-leather Jack-boots with 
heavy gilt spurs. 

An amusing thing happened over these spurs. 
On the morning of the funeral of the Queen we 
received an urgent telephone message from the 
valet to the Kaiser to say that the spurs had been 
mislaid. 

Naval Boots for King George. 

The German Emperor was staying at Windsor 
Castle. I immediately obtained a fresh set of spurs, 
jum into a cab and caught the first train from 
Paddington to Windsor, and was back in London in 
time to see the procession. Actually the Royal 
Party left Windsor Castle some minutes late, all 
because the German Emperur hadn’t got his spurs ! 

The Kaiser, the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
and the Kings of Italy and Greece, were all alike 
in one respect. They all preferred to wear military 
boots to any others. King George cpr 
the only King who has a leaning tow & naval 
boot, as naturally befits the head of the greatest 
naval Power in the world. 


(Next week Mr. Bulley will tell some tales 
of Good Queen Vi-toria.) 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., April 14, 

One of the very best things a man can say when 
he has reasonab!e doubts what he ought to say, is to 
say nothing. 

Tues., April 15. 

Tne young girl wonders who her husband will be. 
The ola girl wonders where her husband is. 

Wed., April 16. 

It is easy for a man to be a blackguard to his wife, 
but it is mighty difficult, sometimes, for her to be a 
lady to him. 

Thurs., April 17. 

Women are like flowers. 
them the more fragrant. 
Fri., April 18. 

A secret is like an aching tooth. 
uneasy until it is out. 

Sat., April 19. 

Men are mostly like tea leaves. Real strength 
and goodness do not properly come out until they 
have been in hot water. 

Sun., April 20. 
‘Lime will teil on a nian, especially a high old time. 


A little squeezing makes 


It keep3 us 
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Vuvies dre Indispensable. Rival Foreigners Lead Even England To-diy. 
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AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 122. 


1) ARTIFICIAL HORIZON. - ' 

For the explanation which follows the prize oj \v 
has been awarded to Miss F. Howe, 5 Ferndale, Ls, 
Street, Hull : 

Astronomers, obtaining the altitude of J... 
bodies above the horizon, commonly make u«. «. 
“artificial” horizon, instead of the “ natural”). 
presented by the sea-level. A surface of meres, 
a shallow trough or basin is usually cinplsyot ;. 
this purpose. : : 

(2) ERASTIAN IDEAS. 

This phrase was best explained by the pri: .. 

W. H. Victory, 29 Cardiff Road, Newport, Mu... 
who wrote as follows : 

Thomas Erastus, a German physician, coi) je) 
that the Church, being dependicit upon the si, 
for its existence, should have no authority in miai:. 
affecting civil rights. Modern “ Erastianism 1. 
called after Erastus) goes further, contendins 1). 
the Church should be wholly subject to the Siu, 
even in mattcrs of doctrine. 

GS) AN EBLESIAN SCENE. 

In this contest the winning definition was cont; ) 
by J. LE. Smith, 19 Cambridge Park, Wanstead, .. . 
and was thus worded : 

Eblis was an evil spirit or demon. An Ei): , 
scene therefore is one produced by diabolic az0i: \ 
that which is awful, ‘terrifying, and supereati:! 
which the three witches in Macbeth, depicts | 
Shakespeare, may be regarded as a typical ¢ vai! 
) BUNMOW FLITCH. 

ihe attempt selected as the best was ree. ie! 
W. L. Beevor, ‘* Wynnstay,” Fakenham, Norj!i, + 
crzlanation read as {cllows : 

An annual custom observed at Dimness ‘ 
flitch of bacon is presented to the married oo)" 
who can prove they have not quarrelled dust: 1h, 
past year. A mock trial takes place aio wii 
“counsel”? on both sides is heard. The * | 
is composed of single men and women eyqual!.. 


(S) O8SA ON PELION. 

ihe prize-winner, W. F. Crossland, 65 Argus iio! 
Heeley, Sheffield, supplied the following crplnein . oj 
the above : 

“Ossa”? and ‘ Pelion” were the ancient ua. - 
of adjoining mountains in North Thessaly. Accor in: 
to Greek end the Titans placed Ossa on [ii 
in a desperate and unsuccessful attempt to +» 
Olympus and dethrone Zeus. Thus, “to pile (> -« 
on Pelion” became a proverbial synonym fur oy 
exceptionally strenuous cnterprise. 


(6) LAUGHING UP ONE'S SLEEVE. 

Mrs. G. Pointon, 11 Balmoral Roat, Noi i+, 
has been awarded the half-guinea prize for te 1 
explanation of this phrase : 

en’s sleeves at one stage in the history of ds: 
were so large that by a movement of tho hand t!+ 
vould be used to hide the face, and a laugh eniny 
without being noticed. Hence this phrase tu ini is 
secret ridicule of a remark or person. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
, “SCISSORS” CONTEST. | 

The question asked lady readers wae, ‘ Why '» . 
of sciseors like a ‘ Middles’ vompetitor?’” And ior" 
ten best answers received, prizeg of bluo tird bs. > 
have been allocated as follows : , 

Miss D. Cooke, 48 Kelly St., Greenock; Mrs. > \\ 
Davies, 8 Ferry Rd., Pennar, Pembroke Dock, +!" 
Lehoney, 54 Summerhill Rd., West Green, ‘Lotten’ 
Misa C. Moore, Military Rd., Pennar, Pembroke | 
Mrs. Moran, 53 Dudho; Dundee; Miss K.P. 
15 St, Paul's Rd., Withington, Manchester; Nv! 
Perry, 86 Herbert St., Mile End, Portsmeuth; Ms | 
Stockley, 305¢ Henshaw St., Oldham; Miss L. |). 
Foreman House, Seaton Delaval, Northumberlend. - 
A. Weller, Dairy Cottage, High Cross, [ran 


Sussex, 
“ SPRING" CONTEST. ; 

Men readers of P.W. were requested to cive 1” 
views on epring cleaning, and for the five best fers"! 
Gesctiptous prizes of briar pipes Lave been sent ' 
following : 

W. McBean, 12 Townhead, Kirkintilloch. Seo. , 
H. C. James, 85 Embankment Rd., Plymouth, | | 
MacDonald, 14 Bruce St., Greenock; E. W. !° 
36 Herbert St., Mile End, Portsmouth; G, A. Six 
Coast Guard Station, Stonehaven. 

' * HARE" CONTEST. ‘A 

“ Why did the March hare march?” For tlhe © | 
replies to this question prizes of five electric |.‘ 
lamps were offered, and theee were won hy: 
re. C. Brown, 68 West Regent St., Glasgow ; H 


i 
Bia 


* COMPLETE" CONTEST. 

Prizes of 53. postal ordere were offered for tl 
best sentences made up from any three complete ee 
selected from the reading pages of P.W, dated Marc-:. - 
The awards were ae follows: . oye 

L. Castleton, 37 Pembroke Rd., Erith. Kent; J. 
Figg, 36 Acton St. Gray’s Inn Rd., W.C. 
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week ENDING 


A THRILLING TALE OF BRITAIN’S DANGER OF TO-DAY. 


7, 19, 1913. 


By SIDNEY MATTINGLY, Author of “Decoyed to Siberia,” “A Spy Unmasked,” etc., etc. 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 

ADRIAN LINTON : A young and ambitious London mechanic who has invented a wonderful gun for destroying 
airships by e: ing the gas in their envelopes. He lights the match which causes the war with Germany by blowing 
up a Zeppelin airship stocked with all sorts of dangerous explosives. This happens at a place called Devil's Gorge in 
Scotland. The coastguards have tried to detain the vessel ard one of their number is killed—murdered. 

COLONEL BRIDGEWAY : The Secretary of State for War. When the story opens he is taking a well-earned 
holiday in Scotland accompanied by his pretty daughter — 

NORA: Nora is with Linton—he is going to show her what his gun can do—when he blows up the Zeppelin. Nora 
returns home to inform ker father of the calamities. On her way, she stumbles on a cave filled with bombs and 
shells, It is a secret hiding-place for explosives used by Germany. Later on, when Nora is travelling to the 
railway station in her father's motor-car, accompanied by Linton, a determined attempt is made by a German agent 
to kill the inventor. An aeroplane sweeps over the motor-car and drons a bomb. Nora is half-stunned by the 
explosion, the chaulfeur is killed, and Linton badly injured. 

FRANCOIS LEMARE : A French engineer, faithful in his service to Linton. 

SCHMIDT : A German spy trading under the name of Smith. 


SS 


Colonel Bridgeway is hastily summoned to London knowing nothing of the many tragedies in Scotland. When he 
reaches the great city war with Germany has broken out. Zeppelin airships have alreudy made several daring excursions 
into England, causing havoc everywhere. 

The day after his return, Colonel Bridgeway gives Francois Lemare p2rmission 
Seatland to try and find Linton. His gun is necessary to save Britain. 


to fly by aeroplane to 
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CHAPTER X. motor, and drove the short distance between Pall Mal 
A Message from Germany. | and Downing Street. * 

lr was an hour since Francois Lemare had left | The streets presented a strange appearance. They 
donel Bridgeway. The Secretary of State for War | were thronged with crowds of people ax on a public 
<1) in his sanctum at the War Office, a telegram holiday, yet there was nothing oi the holiday spirit 
‘itched in his nerveless fingerz. In his eyes was an abroad. ‘Everywhere faces were serious, voices grave. 
. oression like that of a man who had ‘received a | Most of the shops were open by now, but business was 
:eottal blow. at a standstill. The oy thing for which there was 

Vefore the telogram came he had been torn with | any sale was the newspapers—-and cven these had no 

\icty as to his daughter's whcreabouts. The | fresh news to tell. They coukl only repeat the story 
yssage before him only served to make the anxiety of the night’s disasters with a few new details and 
«ner and more terrible. It was from the coastguard | many new adjectives. 
. ition at Orlney. In a few terse words it told how Indeed, it seemed to many that any news—even bad 
cat in which Nora Bridgeway and Linton, the young news—-would havo been a relicf from the hush of 
sentor, had started out the previous day hac been | dread that had descended over the whole land, town 
cad in ruins on a lonely mountain road. The driver | and country alike. The great air-flect that had come 
.as dead, but of its other occupants there was no | over £0 silently had done its ruihlsss work and vanished 
see, whence ii came. 

Colonel Bridgeway had been trying to find comfort Millions of eyes scanned the bluc Scptember sky. 
i1 the thought that Linton’s little French mechanic | half incredulous that the airships had nst been part of 
vats already on his way by acroplanc to the spot where | some wil dream. But they had left idence of their 
Nora had been lost sight of. Bunt this new intelligence resence in a score of blackened ruins that could not 
‘ished the cup of hope from his lips. Linton—the be explained away ; and there were two questions 
“n whose new gun isd ait destroyed one German which few dared to put into words, yet every man 
lip and menaced the safety of her whole air-flect-— | asked himself silently a dozen times. 

‘ora Bridgeway—the girl who had discovered the When would the airships return ? 

wt store of explosives in the cave near Devil's What woul:l be their bent errand of de-t ruction ? 
orve—was it to be wondered at if Germany spared All the troops in the country were being mobilised. 
or effort to silence them for ever ? All our ships had put to sea in search of Germany's 

It was clear that Germany had her agents in the | fleet. The Army aeroplanes were ready fur service, 

trict. Inevitably Colonel Bridgeway attributed to | and batteries of sky-guns had been posted on West- 
‘hom the destruction of the car and the disappearance | minster Bridge and in St. James's Park, to guard the 
+ his daughter. Houses of Parliament and Buckingham Palace. 

Dreadful visions arose before his mind's eye. He But the public heard the news without enthusiasm. 
-:w Nora floating palo and lifeless in the cold, dark | A sullen despondency seemed to have settled down 
«aters of some lake among the hills. He pictured her ‘upon the crowds, An ominous thought came to 
Jone to death and buried bencath the boulders on a | Colonel Bridgeway as he noted the fact in driving along 
“rten mountain-side, | Whitehall. The people of Great Britain had given 
(ther possibilities more terrible still presented themselves up for lost before they had begin to fight. 
iemselves to his mind. He imagined her falling into ; Such a thing had never happened before in their 
‘ke hands of Britain’s enemics—coarse, brutal men } history. : 

‘ished with victory, drunk with the lust of destruction, Why had it happened now ? Colonel Bridgeway 
“iswerable to no one for their actions, He shuddered. | as edt himself the question, yet hesitated to answer it. 
there were some fates to which death itself was | It vas not that the old fighting spirit was dead ; if 
ferable, the war were to be fought out on land and sea, he 

Me clenched his hands. One will, deep longing | knew that Britain would never acknowledge defeat 
reed up in the heart of the stern, grey-headed ; while she had a ship afloat or a man left to fire a gun. 
‘lier—a longing to be free to scck and succour the | She was unprepared. That was the cold and bitter 
ar being in the world he looked on with affection. been building her huge 
But he was not his own master. He belonged to herself the mistress of 
. ountry ; ‘and, as if to remind him of the fact, his | alse prophets had cricd 

retary entered bearing a sudden summons to a} ace. Fools had 

“iinet mecting. For the moment private cares preached economy. The seed had been sown and the 
‘1 be thrust ruthlessly into the background. With | harvest was at hand. The deadly power of Germany s 
‘tion, quick step, but looking strangely old and worn, air flcet had been proved. It would be proved again. 

ol Bridgeway left the building, entered a waiting | Sxy-guns could not avail against ships that attacked 


truth. While Germany had 
flect of Zeppelins and makin 
the air. Britain had slept. 

“peace "’ when thero was no 
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under cover of night. Our acroplanes would have 
their work cut out in attending to those of Germany. 
Troops were practically useless. Colonel Bridgeway 
was a brave man, but he flinched as he looked these 
facts in the face at last. 

When he arrived at Downing Strect the Cabinot 
was assembled, with the exception of the Prime 
Minister. He hurricd in a few minutes later, having 
come post haste from an audience with the King. 

His face was tinged with grev and his lips were 
bloodless. He was an old man, and he had ‘not slept 
for thirty hours. When he spoke it was in a dry, 
mechanical voice. . 

* Gentlemen,” he said, “ it is only three hours since 
we last met, but I have called you together again thus 
soon on account of an important development. I 
have reccive:l a diplomatic note from Germany. She 
had herself broken off diplomatic relations, and her 
proceeding is unusual—l may say, unprecedented. 
But the note remains.” 

_ He paused and laid a document upon the table, 
from which he refreshed his memory from time to 
time as he went on to unfold its contents. 

_ “Germany's message is this. She claims that sho 
is undisputcd mistress of the air, and that already sho 
has demonstrated her ability to inflict enormous 
damage on us without giving us a chance of retaliating. 
° You cannot touch us in the air,’ Germany says. 

Your airships are useless. Your sky-guns are useless. 
Your aeroplanes are fewer in numbers and less efticient 
than our own. We can, whenever we like, bombard 
your naval bases, your arsenals, and military depdts. 
Jf necessary, we can create a panic throughout tho 
country by dropping explosives in the most crowded 
«uarters of your largest cities. Your flect is already 
cut off from you by reason of the destruction of your 
wireless stations. Under these circumstances war 
already has become impossible for you. The German 
nation wishes to wage war mercifully. Prolonged 
hostilities must lead to enormous loss cf life—almost 
entirely on the British side. Germany therefore offers 
terms upon the acceptance of which she is willing to 
azree to an immediate armistice.’ ” 

There was a stir of surprise among the Ministers as 
the Premier finished speaking. What lay behind 
Germany's offer? The war was scarcely begun, and 
yet she was offering terms. Was it that she was 
genuinely confident—or was it bluff? The same 
theught occurred to all. It was voiced by one who 
had been for years a proclaimer of peace, who had 
declared his belicf that Britain would never have to 
fight again, and that money spent on armaments was 
money wasted. 

“It is as I have always said,” he observed, an 
undercurrent. of triumph in his voice, “ Germany's 
heart has failed her at the last minute. She dare not 
fight ; it is against all her best interests. She herself 
is anvious to end what she has begun so recklessly.” 

“She is anxious to end it—but upon terms.” It 
was Colonel Bridgeway who spoke. “ We have not 
heard the terms yet.” 

Tho Prime Minister raiscd his weary cyes from the 
document before him. . 

“The terms are these,” he said, in a low voice. 
“Great Britain to pay to Germany forthwith an 
indemnity of five hundred million pounds, to give up 
to her twelve Dreadnoughts, and to build no more for 
five years. To cede to her India and all her posses: 
sions in Africa. Germany's note concludes as follows : 
- From these, our just and modcrate demands, there 
will be no departure. The offer is open till this 
evening at six o'clock. If hy then not accepted, 
Germany will proeecd to enforce her demands.” ” 

There was a dead silence. In all Britain's long and 
not inglorious history no such insolent demand had 
ever been made of her. The men who sat around the 
table. the custodians of her honour and her safety, had 
failed in their duty, and they knew that they had 
failed. Germany's terms brought home to them the 
magnitude of the disaster that threatened. 

All waited for tho Prime Minister to speak again. 

* LT imagine, gentlemen,” he said at last. * that we 
are agreed upon our answer—ungqualitied refusal. We 
have been grievously misled as to the capabilities of 
Germany's air-flect. It would be folly to deny that 
the future is dark and threatening. The latest news 
js to the effect that a German army has crossed the 
French frontier. France's airships will be needed at 
home ; we can expect no help from her for the present. 
Qur one hope lies in our Dreadnoughts. Unless they 
can force an carly and complete victory —— : 

He broke otf his sentence in the middle, but every 
man who sat around the table was able to finish it for 
himsclf. 

With Germany's navy destroyed and her shipping 
and ports at our merey we might be able to prolong the 
struggle. Defeat-—or even a drawn battle-—upon the 
sca must mean defeat ev ery where, hopeless and over- 
whelming. 

Our one hope lay in our Dreadnoughts! So the 
Prime Minister had said. But one member of the 
Cabinet knew that another hopo still remained to us. 
There was one man who could save Britain yet—if he 
were still alive. 

Colonel Bridgeway rose suddenly in his place. He 
had been able to tell the Cabinet the night before that, 
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hy some means unknown, a German airship had been 
destroyed on the previous morning in Devil's Gorge ; 
but owing to the Suffragette outrage on the telegraph 
system he had been able to give no details. 

He gave them now. He told the full story as he 
had received it from the coastguard officer at Orlney — 
of the destruction of the Zeppelin by means of Linton’s 
gun, and of the subsequent discovery by his own 
daughter of the secret store of explosives in the cave 
upon the mountains. ; 

“There we have the reason of Germany's sudden 
action,” he concluded. ‘“ They knew their plans were 
discovered and had to strike at once.”’ 

Astonishment battled with incredulity on the faces 
of his hearers. . 

Then someone voiced the questions that rose in the 
minds of all: 

* Where is Linton? Where is his gun ?”’ . 

Colonel Bridgeway spoke again in a hard, expression: 
less voice. . 

“The inventor has vanished and his gun with him. 
Fverything possible is being done to find him. The 
eaters are scouring the country, and a man who 
knows him personally left this morning by acroplanc 
to help in the search. Linton left Orlocy yesterday 
by motor-car with the intention of catching the first 
possible train and of coming straight up to see me in 
London. It was my car, and my daughter left with 
him. But I have just received news that the car has 
been found in a lonely road among the mountains 
smashed to picces by an explosion. The driver's dead 
body was found among the ruins. He had been killed 
on the spot. Of Linton and my danghter there was 
no trace.” 

For a moment cmotion mastered him. There was 
a hush of sympathy for the man who, besides the 
enormous responsibilities of his office, had, in additicn, 
this terrible private anxiety to prey upon him. 

Then Colonel Bridgeway spoke again. He had 
crushed down resolutely the sob that seemed to rise in 
his very heart, and his voice was cool and calm. 

* Linton must be found if he is alive. His gun may 
nican salvation if we can make use of it in time. But 
the time must be soon. Germany’s alternative shows 
how confident they are. Give their airships two or 
three nights to finish the hellish work they have begun, 
and it will be too late. We are doing everything that 
can be done with the forces at our command—sky- 
guns, aeroplancs, airships, troops—all are ready for 
what they are worth.” He shrugged his shoulders. 

Unless we can find Linton-and he can accomplish 
fresh miracles with his gun, there is only one thing 
that can save us.” 

* And that is?” 
asked the question. 

““A prolonged westerly gale. Even Zeppelins 
cannot face that,’ returned Colonel Bridgeway. 

Instinctively all cyes turned towards the window. 
Though the month was late September, it was as fine 
a summer day as ever shone, and the arrow of a 
weather-vane upon 2 neighbouring building pointed to 
the south-east. 

Germany’s hosts of the air would have a fair wind 
that night for their crossing ! 


It was the Prime Minister who 


CHAPTER XI. 
Stop Press News. 
TuE sun was still high in the heavens when the | 
, Cabinet Ministers dispersed and went their ways | 
through the crowded strects. The black masses of | 
people had a mourning air in the bright sunlight. 
‘They seemed so sombre, sullen, and without life. 

The shocks of the past twelve hours had left them 
numb. They bought each fresh edition of the news- 
papers as it was rushed out with a sort of hopeless 
interest. Thcy read of measures the Government was 
taking without faith or enthusiasm. The utter case 
and deadly certainty of Germany's first blow had 
unmanned the public mind. 

All London was in the streets—waiting, waiting for 
night and what night would bring. The citizens of | 
the heart of the Empire had been plunged in twelve 
short hours from screne confidence to the depths of 
despair. 

And the crowds of London voiced the complaint of 
the whole country. Time and again the people had 
read in their daily papers of Germany's ceaseless 
huilding of airships, and the 
Government to do likewise. But the Government had 
wriggled and explaincd and evaded, and instead of 
an airficet had given the people—an Act of Parliament. | 
Its high-sounding phrases and meaningless penalties | 
seomed doubly futile now with a score of blackened | 
ruins lying for every man to see, witnesses of the 
power of the mistress of the air. i 

Troops with artillery and batteries of sky-guns | 
passed through the streets from time to time. 
or twice military aeroplanes buzzed overhead. But | 
they rouscd no enthusiasm. Just as they had been | 
powerless the night before, so they would Le powerless | 
on the night to come. | 
crowd. | 

The only thing that scemed to hold any of the | 

pular confidence was the flect. Our Dreadnought< 
ad put to sea in pursuit of the cnemy. There at ' 


had called upon the 


Once 


That was the belief of ihe 
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least we had nothing to fear. Britain was still supreme 
upon the waters. Men hoped, with a wild, Seago, 
eagerness, for news of some overwhelming nava 
victory. Eagerly papers were scanned, but no news 
came. The fiect had weperied swiftly and silently on 
its deadly mission. ith our wireless stations 
destroyed, it was cut off from communication 
from home. On the one subject men were most eager 
a hear of, the papers one and all preserved an ominous 
silence. 

As the day drew on the temper of the crowds seemed 
to undergo @ subtle change. Frock-coated City men 
rubbed shoulders with navvies, clerks, and workmen 
of all kinds. There were beautifully-clad women in 
the crowd who in ordinary times only saw the strects 
of London through the windows of their motor- 
broughams; and there were others, poorly dressed, 
with infants in their arms, who had come out from 
slums and back-streets they seldom left from onc 
year’s end to another. But all differences of rank and 
station were forgotten. The crowds were growing 
restive: the silence and uncertainty were telling upon 
men’s nerves. ; 


ne ann 


A REMARKABLE STATEMENT. 


Captain von Pustau, one of Germany's best 
known naval aeronautical experts, in a 
recent interview given to an English news- 
paper stated that: 


“Any one of our airships now in commission 
could sail to Ircland to morrow without a stop, 
crossing Portsmouth and Plymouth en route, and 
returning by way of the Orkneys and Edinburgh. 
OF course, it might be possible that your acro- 
planes would attack them, but first you will have 
to have aeroplancs! Even then it would be a 
matter of grave doubt if the aeroplanes could 
clear for action in time effectively to ward off, let 
us say, an attack by a fleet of airships which had 
arrived under cover of night and might not even 
have been sighted until after it had accomplished 
the task set it.” , 

In view of the above remarkable statement, 
it will be realised that the events chronicled 


in “The Terror by Night” are by no means 
impgssible. THE EDITOR. 


Night was drawing near. 
its train ? 

It was at six o'clock that an excited whisper ran 
through the packed streets. It started in Fleet Sircet 
and flew like a lightning flash north, south, cast, and 
west— news of the flect.” Ho 
despairing eyes. But on the heels of the first whisper 
came another—“ bad news.” 

And then came the newspapers. They gave no 
details. They had none to give. Only a few words 
in the Stop Press column proclaimed the death-knell 
of the people’s hope. 

felegrams from Paris state that the German 
and British fleets have fought a decisive cngage- 
ment off the coast of Denmark. (Germans 
victorious. Many British Dreadnoughts sunk. 
Remnants of British fleet being pursued up into 
the Baltic. The news has been reccived in Berlin, 
and the city is wild with rejoicing. 

The twilight that was falling over London scemed 
like the twilight of Britain’s glory. The hoarse 
murmurs that had greeted the adful news dicd 
away, and silence once more brooded over the streets. 

Defenceless, despairing, the doomed city waited 
for the night. . 


What would it bring in 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Gun At Last! 


dawned afresh in ; 


| tore its way through the calf of his leg. 
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much about wills—never had to make one before—byt 
you seem to have fixed things up as I wanted. Her. 
goes!"’ He took the pen from the other’s fingers anit 
signed. The two men who stood by affixed their 
signatures as witnesses. 

As they did so a sudden noise was borne iv them «or 
the wind—faint, distant, but unmistakable—th« thr, 
of engines. 

Instinctively all eyes were turned skywai!., 
Nothing was to be seen by the pale light of the sta1- 
except a few fleecy clouds travelling westwai'.. 
But though the origin of the sound was invisibl: j:- 
meaning was no mystery to Lieutenant Carfax. 

He turned to the man at his side and held out })'- 
hand impulsively. 

“‘ Good-bye, old man,” he said. ‘‘ You and I kn: 
what this business mcans for us pilots. I don't ca: 
a straw for myself, but——’ His voice bro. 
* You'll give the note to May. Poor little girl! 1t- 
hard I shouldn’t have been able even to say gui. 
bye!’’ He paused and resolutely mastered |i5 
emotion. ‘“ Have you got a cigarette?” he ashe. 
throwing away the end of the onc he had been smoking. 
Ho helped himself from his companion’s case, gave 1 
sharp order, and mounted into the driving seat of |i 
aeroplane. 

All around him his men were doing likewise. Th: 
throb of engines was coming nearer every mouen', 
when suddenly it was drowned by the shrill rewr ct 
the aeroplanes, as one by one their propellers heya: 
to revclve and to lift the weird, bird-lke machin - 
from the ground. 

As the twelve men rose fearlessly into the air thi 
dawned upon their vision the first glimpse of th: 
advancing air-flect. 

Though there was no moon, the sky was bright an! 
clear, and the host of Germany’s Zeppelins stood om 
clear against the horizon. They could not be counts 
They stretched north and south in a mighty cresccut 
forty airships, at least, Lieutenant Carfax estimate. 
Borne on the favouring wind, they seemed tu be 
travelling at an immense speed. 

Against the prodigious squadron the tiny unit «1 
twelve acroplanes was a forlorn hope, indeecd—not le 
forlorn than the charge of the Six Hundred again-t 
the might of the Russian army at Balaclava. 

But none of the pilots flinched. Qne and all knew 
had known before the order came to ascend - what 
must be their fate. They had but one thonght. ov 
determination—to strike a blow for England Lefton 
that fate overtook them. 

The advancing airships were flying at a gies 
height. The aeroplanes started to climb into the air. 
if possiblo to achieve a greater distance from ti 
earth, in order that they might be able to drop thei 
bombs upon the Zeppelins. 

They had hoped to attain their object before th: 
airships sighted them, but suddenly the report ol» 
gun broke upon the night air, and there came a Vici 
spurt of flame from the upper deck of the fore | 
Zeppelin. 

It was as if a signal had been given. The litt’ 
body of aeroplanes had been sighted ; inst intly t's 
machine-guns that the great grey ghostly shar 
carried above their gas-cases sprang to life. 

The air around Licutenant Carfax seemed alive with 
the hiss of bullets. One hit a wing of his acroplin. 
but passed on without doing serious Sameye. — ! 

© hovel 
noticed, and did not heed, the scorching pain. All hu 
attention was centred on the management of his crit! 
He continued to climb in swift spirals, and as | 
glanved around he saw that some of his comra- 
were mounting with him. . 

Some of his comrades—yes. He could count tiv 
Janes beside his own; there were six others whi! 
had gone down before the terrible fusillade ; had fll 
with broken pinions to the earth four thousand fu 
below. Carfax knew that six of the men who hav 
started out not ten minutes before now lay writhii- 
in agony or, if Fate was kind, already dead among Us 


On that same evening on the Isle of Sheppey, in the | ruins of their acroplancs. 


Thames estuary, a dozen aeroplanes stood, cach in 
front of its separate hangar, ready to take the air at 
a moment’s notice. 


Darkness had fallen. The spot was only lighted | destruction of one of the grey devils of destru to" 


by the flickering gleams of a few lanterns. The sca- 
borne breeze moaned drearily across the marshy 
waste around. It was the only sound. The men who 
had been busy about the acroplane camp wero silent 
now. There was nothing to talk about. Everything 
was ready. The busy mechanics had donc their work. 
Every acroplanc was tuned up to concert pitch, and 
the pilots stood by waiting for the concert to begin. 

The twelve acroplanes comprised one of the units of 
the Army Flying Corps. In command of them was 
Licutenant Carfax. He stood at the entrance of the 
ene shed from which his aeroplane had just been 
wheeled, smoking a cigarette in undisturbed calm. 
His mechanic stood at his elbow, and close by another 
man stood writing upon a sheet of paper which he 
held against the doorpost of the shed. 

Presently he finished his task and handed the paper 
to the young officer. He read it through by the light 
of a lantern. 


“That scems all right,’ he said. “I don’t knuw 


Somehow the thought did not appal him. He I. 
grown used to thinking of death in the last few hout- 
His one thought now was how he could encomp2-s the 


swecping along beneath him. 

The aeroplanes that had escaped were now =! 
hundreds of fect above the Zeppelin flect. A hail 
lead still spurted upwards from the guns below. ‘Th: 
airships were now almost invisible. They had suns 
downwards, so that their outlines might be lost again 
the blackness of the land below. 

Into the blackness the little remnant of the aie 
plane unit began to drop their bombs. The tarzet ¥ 
invisible. Aim was impossible. It was as if | 
herself stepped in to save the German ships, One 
hit—her stecring-gear damaged and her prope! 
carried away. Lieutenant Carfax saw the explo?) 
and could discern faintly the Zeppelin’s huge }) 
drifting sideways in the wind, her crew no longer a 
to control her direction. But so far as he coull t" 
no other damage had been done by his men. 

Still the hail of lead came from the invisible #1" 
below. One by one he saw the remaining aerophin . 
under his command swerve in their coursesas 


wa 
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~yullets found billets in their vitals, and | 
We to earth like shot partridges. 

SS Wy be realised that he was alone. Out of 
1, own who had sot out to do what twelve men 

A wainst @ fleet eleven had fallen. He looked 
te could see the lights of ships riding to 
in the Thames, obscured ever and anon by the 
- passing over them. Ahead, he could sec a 
light spreading as far as he could see in every 

He did not need to ask himself what those 

jy. vere. They were the lights of London. 

“Ear those lights, almost heedless of the wasp? that 
nad buzzed about them, the Zeppelins were mal.ing. 
If th-v could possess themselves of London, the heart 
, tond, of Britain, of the Empire, the mistress of 
-conld dictate terms with the mistress of the 
ca, britain, after her centuries of pride and victory, 
qonkd drink the cup of defeat to the dregs. 

Twelve acroplanes had ventured to pit their puny 
rv, h against this 


great Armada of tho air. One 
renained—its pilot, desperately wounded and 
with pain and despair. 

The breeze had freshened. The strects of London’s 
beneath the air-flect now. Away 
to the lefp there came the sudden roar of a heavy 
im, then another. Lieutenant Carfax knew 
they came. The southernmost out posts of the 
« were bombarding Woolwich Arsenal, Half 
he took a sudden resolve. 

With these, at 


AY rick 
(ielnious with agony, 

Hc had three bombs undischargced. 
vay tite, he would not miss. He : 

1 suddenly put down her heal ; -_ 
‘e commenced to volplane, xf 
<soping, as it seemed, headforc- 
post to destruction, 

foun the earth beneath him 
, crewt grey shape loomed up 
<ilenly. At the instant when he 
ca not twenty feet above it, with 
mitsterly: sill he put his craft 
ice more on an even keel. As 
lv did so he pressed the button 
that worked the apparatus for 
i Leasing the bombs. ce—twice 

-thrice, 

Close below him there came three 
harp reports, the sound of tearing 
ilk and rending metal. Then the 
xs of the Zeppelin lit up in one 

ast flame, illuminating the sky 
‘r miles around, like a giant 
ilashlight. 

That sudden glare showed the 
teeming thousands in the streets 
holow what the night had brought 
—terror, destruction, death. But 
it also showed up to the Germans 
the last of the twelve aeroplancs |i 
with its heroic pilot, as, his mission 
accomplished, he sought once more 
to rise out of their sight and 
icach safety. 

A storm ‘of lead burst from the 
cuns of the air-fleet. As it struck 
her for a moment the aeroplanc 
svcmed to stand stationary. Then, 
a formless mass of crumpled wings 
ind twisted wire, she fell into the 
river, close by the spot where her 
huge victim was drifting in ruins 
down with the tide. 

The rest of the Armada, oblivious of their com- 

vanion’s fate, swept on. Fach airship had its ap- 
pointed task, and atcered for its destination with a 
deadly certainty, 
_ The night was rent with roar upon roar as the 
Z-ppelins dropped their torpedo-shaped bombs upon 
‘he appointed targets. One by one the bridges across 
ihe river were destroyed ; Liverpool Street, Cannon 
Stret, and London Bridge stations became blazing 
iains, The merciless rain of fire fell on the artillery 
ia St. James's Park, and the Territorial and Regular 
troops in Hyde Park. 

Scumetimes the shells missed their mark and fell 

bet the crowds, who shrieked and clamoured in the 

Panic was let loose. A wild, delirious mob fought 
tvtvely outside every Tube station. Underground lay 
« only hope of safety. Lifts, trains, passages were 
tucked with men, women, and children. Long after 
cvery foot of standing-room was full others struggled 
tercely to fight their way down to the coveted 


fiaven, 
Suddenly the lights in the crowded passages flickered 
awl went out. Trains stopped. Lifts ceased working. 


"cus of thousands were imprisoned in the bowels of 
‘he carth. The great power house at Chelsea that 
-ipplied the Tube with electricity was being shelled. 
“hose who had congratulated themselves on having 
‘cured a safo retreat from the dest ruction above were 
imprisoned beyond hope of rescue hy the crowds upon 
‘he stairs, who still fought frantically to descend. 

All ie at resistance had long ccased. The 
7 guns had only fired afew fceble, incffectual vollcys 
wfore destruction overtook them., The huge military 
camp in Hyde Park had been shelled continuously for 
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two hours, and resembled one vast battleficld after an 
awful battle. 

Reinforcements of acroplancs had come up. The 
shrill scream of their engines was heard ever and ancn 
far up in the sky out of reach of the Zeppelins deck- 
guns. But they were helpless. They dared not drop 
the cargoes of explosives that they carried. If they 
did so, they might injure the enemy ; they were certain 
to kill thousands of their fellow-countrymen, 

Beneath Big Ren Parliament was sitting. Politics 
and party were forgotten. Every scat was occupied 
by men who were united at last in an endeavour to 
find a way out of the desperate pass into which their 
own pettiness and shortsightcdness had brought tke 
country. 

The roar of explosions, the shricks of the injured 
and the panic-stric!'- penetrated even into that inner 
chamber. But thouzh no man knew how soon a 
German shell might tcar its way through the roof and 
send them all to sudden doom, there was no thought 
of ek Every man remained at his post. 

At the War Office the Sceretary of State for War 
still sat in his room, issuing orders, making plans, 
fighting with all the power of his brain against the 
inevitable. On the morning of the previous day when 
he had Icft his holiday home in Scotland, Ccloncl 
Bridgeway had seemed a stalwart, well-preserved man 
of fifty who did not look his age. ‘o-day ho was 


hardly recognisable in the ashen-checked, sunken-eyed | 


oll man who, with despair in his heart, still held at bay 
the phvsical and mental exhaustion that threnteno! 


SSE SAYS 


VS 


lay the only hope of safety. 


him after the shocks and exertions of nearly forty- 
cight sleepless hours. 

No attack had been made by the Zeppclins on the 
War Office. Colonel Bridgeway had reflected bitterly 
that perhaps this was because the Germans looked on 
the British War Office as a friend rather than a 


foe. 

But if it had slept before it was awake now. It 
seemed that London must fall, that no power on earth 
could save the capital, but superhuman efforts were 
being made to prevent the Germans from extending 
their conquests. More acroplines were expected that 
night from France, and it was hoped that on the 
morrow the only two of our airships that were likely 
to he of use would be able to act against tho invaders. 
Both had started out the previous afternoon, but hed 
had to deseend owing to the rising breeze. . 

But in the midst of all the countless interruptions, 
the swift telephone conversations with high military 
authoritics, and the sending and receiving of telegrams, 
there were two thoughts ever present in Colonel 
Bridgeway’s brain—one a hope, the other a fear. 

The hope was that the secret of Linton’s gun might 
be revealed in time. Colonel Bridgeway knew that 
his daughter Nora bad it in her possession and had 
started out from Scotland that morning to bring it to 
him. It might come at any minute. 

But then the fear overmastcred the hopo. In the 

resent disturbed state of the country anything might 
eon happened to her, the priceless sceret she had in 
her possession might be lost for ever. or 
Suddenly Colonel Bridgeway sat up sharply in his 
chair listening. Amidst the busy hum and confusion 
of the great building outside his door his car had 
caught the sound of a light footstep—a footstep he 
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| believed he would have recognised if it had walked 

‘ across his grave. 

| Tho door opened. and a moment later Nora Linton 
was clasped in her father’s arms. Neither of them had 

| words to express to the other the exquisite joy and 
relief of the mecting. And, indecd, there was no 

| time for words. 

* Have you brought the missing part of the gant” 
Colonel Bridgeway asked, a sharp note of eagerness in 
his voice. 

“ Yes, Francois Lemare— the man you sent for me--- 
has got it. He brought me back as far as York in his 
| acroplane. It broke down there and we had to get 

a motor. Tho trains were all hours late.” 

Colonel Bridgeway turned. On the threshold of the 
door stood the little Frenchman, smiling and bowing. 

“Qui, m'sicur,” he said, ‘I have ze missing part. 

I can show vou now what Monsicur Linton's gun will 
| do. But Ihave only ze charge for one shot. It is 
| necessaire zat 1 have some radium—yes, m‘sieur, we 
i} nced no more fear ze German Zeppelins. Zere is a 
| littl hiss, zen ‘ Poof! Bang’ 7 of ze airship zere 
‘is nothing Icft except a puff of smoke.” 
Colonel Bridgeway looked at the little foreigner 
i musingly. Could it be true that the gun he had held 
‘in his hand that morning was capable of performing 
| these miracles? At any rate, it would soon be put te 
! the test. 

* You shall have the radium and all the assistance 
you need,”’ he said, “‘ without delay.’ Then he turned 
Vta hie docwchtors ' What about Linton: Where is 
1e 2 ? 

Nora had borne up_ bravely 
til that moment. Harassed with 
Yh, grief, worn with suffering and 

7H fatigue, she had still held herself 
under control. 

“He is badly injured. T left 
him this morning in a little cottage 
on the mountains in charge of un 
old shepherd's wife,” she said. 
1 think he was dying, but he 
1 would not let me stay; he made 
me come straight to you with his 
secret.” 

She looked suddenly up at her 

} father. 
H = ** Father,’ she said, “ my name 
is not Nora Bridgeway any longer; 
it’s Nora Linton. I marricd Adrian 
this morning, and something tells 
me that I shall never sce him alyyo 
again.” 

Her fortitude gave way. Sud- 
denly her head was pillowed on 
her father’s shoulder, and she 
burst. into a flood of anguished 


Boars. 
(Another splendid instalment next 
week.) 
NO DOUBT. 


* Hark!” observed the roman- 
tic young woman spending her 
holidays on the farm. ‘Just 
hear how those old trees in the 
orchard moan and groan in the 
storm, like the crying of a lost 
soul!” 

“Well,” rejoined her practical 
and unromantic companion, “I guess youd moan 
and groan, too, if you were as full of green apples 
as those trees arc.” 


Underground 


Carner: “Is your mother engaged ?” 
Grace (aged five): ‘No, macam ; Auntie May 
is engaged, but mamma s marricd.” 


1 —————————— 


— 


AT THE CUP FINAL 


Carry your “ Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loys! readers of " P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
strect, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson's Weekly” and wait till you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W." in 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts. and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gilt you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
the posteard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, 
So 
Carry your “Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And ‘see what we will give you. 


Hs 
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THE WORLD'S BEST STORIES. 


A Baleb Cc  fersonals” 


A Safe Investment. 


THERE were not very many stories about the 
late Mr. Pierpont Morgan that could really be 
called funny, tor he does’ not seem to have had the 
habit. possessed by so many other Americans of 
saving up all the funny stories he heard and reciing 
them off in the course of a public speech. 

Most of the stories connected with his name 
related to incidents that actually happened to 
himself. One story that be greatly enjoyed telling 
was about a journalist who called at his business 
offices one day and said he wanted an interview with 
Mr. Morgan. His card was taken in to the financier, 
and in a few minutes the latter sent back a reply 
that his time was valuable, but that he would give 
the journalist an interview of three minutes for 
ten pounds. 

Rathcr to Mr. Morgan’s surprise, the offer was 
accepted, but on being shown into Mr. Morgan’s 
presence the journalist merely made some general 
remarks about the weather and the crops, and did 
not seek in any way to get Mr. Morgan’s opinion 
on any of the big questions about which the financier 
had expected to be cross-examined. 

When the three minutes were up the journalist 
thanked Mr. Morgan for seeing him, and wished him 
yood-day. 

Mr. Morgan's curiosity was now thoroughly 
aroused, ‘* You have given ten pounds to see me,’ 
he said, ‘‘ but you have not asked me about any- 
thing that can be of use to you. What have you 
thrown ten pounds away for ?” 

The interviewer smiled happily. “T have not 
thrown it away,” he replied. ‘On the contrary, 
I have made ninety pounds over this interview.” 

** Mado ninety pounds!” exclaimed Mr. Morgan. 
‘* How have you done that ?” 

** Well, it nas cost me, as you say, ten pounds 
to see you,” the journalist explained cheerfully ; 
‘* but before I came a man bet me a hundred pounds 
that vou would not see me, but you have, and I 
win the bet !’ 


Casting Pearls. 


ANoTHER of Mr. Morgan's stories related to the 
large black cigars he was in the habit of smoking. 
They were made of a particularly dark and fragrant 
leaf grown on his own estates in the Santa Clara 
province of Cuba. These cigars were, it is needless 
to say, very valuable, and were highly prized by any 
of Mr. Morgan's friends who were lucky enough to 
get a few. 

Here is the story as he told it himself: 

“One day I was guing aboard my yacht in New 
York, when I found I had nothing to light my 
cigar with. I stopped one of the men on the pier 
and asked him for a match, which he gave me 
readily. In return for his courtesy, I handed him 
one of my cigars—-which I think a good 
des al of. 

‘* He accepted it promptly. ‘Thanks,’ he said ; 
‘I was just out of tobacco.’ Then he broke it into 
little bits and began to stuff it into his pipe!” 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A Convenient Arrangement. 

Mr. Grorce Roney, the famous comedian, was 
talking recently abuut the necessity for a music-hall 
artist keeping fit. Mr. Robey himself is very keen 
on athletics and sport of all kinds, and the result 
is that he is always physically fit. Most of the 
people with whom Mr. Robey comes in contact 
know his boxing capacities, and few of them 
would care to go out of their way to provoke him 
to anger. 

He was once having a heated argument with a 
man, and when things began to look threatening 
Mr. Robey warned him: ‘* Remember, I'm an 
awkward customer, for in a fight I always keep 
my temper.’ - 

‘The other man covled down a bit. ‘ Well, 
he said, ‘I’m boiling to hit you in the eye, if only 
1 dared, 0 1 wish you'd keep my temper, too!’ 


Very Compitmentary: 

ANoTHER of Mr. Robey’s stories also relates to 
his physical prowess. 

Another well-known comedian and himself were 
comparing the size of their respective chests and 
biceps in Mr. Robey’s dressing- -room one evening. 

“Feel the muscles of my neck,” Mr. Robey said. 
“* Put your fingers round my throat.” 

The other gripped Mr. Robey's throat while the 
latter set his teeth and contracted all the muscles. 
He scemed much impressed by the display, and 
Mr. Robey says he expected some compliment to 
his muscular development. 

All the other said, however, was: 
will have a bother to hang you!” 


e A Long Meal. 


Lorp Suaw told a good stury at a dinner to the 
Bench and Bar, given recently by the Fishmongers 
Company. 

He a that in the old days the Scottish Bench 
in Edinburgh were accustomed to dinc at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and sometimes these 
convivial gatherings were prolonged to a late—or 
early—hour, as the case might be. At two o’clock 
one afternoon a client called at the house of a 
distinguished layyer and asked to see the master. 

* He’s at dinner,” replied the maid. 

“ At dinner!’ gasped the caller. ‘‘ Dinner at 
two o'clock = the afternoon! Surely your master 
dines early 

“ No, ” 
dinner ‘he’ s still eatin 


“ George, they 


F site the maid. 


ype 


“It's yesterday’s 


In Action. 


As became a soldier, the late Lord Wolseley 
knew how to stand still when occasion required, 
and he was apt to be impatient with anyone 
less proficient than himself in the art of 
im passiveness. 

Onco when he and another officer were being 
photographed together, the latter took up an 
unfortunate position too near a lighted asbestos 
stove. Ina few seconds a pungent smell of singeing 
cloth began to pervade the room, and the other 
officer, feeling his legs becoming uncomfortably 
warm, jumped up with a yell and, of course, spoiled 
the photograpb. 

Lord Wolseley, not knowing the cause of the 
excitement, turned on him in some annoyance. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed testily ; ‘can’t you 
stand still for half a minute ?” 

‘* No,” replied the other, pointing to his scorched 
trouscrs; ‘‘J always get restless under fire!” 


Easier to Say, Anyway. 


In connection with his latest song, ‘ All Change 
for Llanfairfechan!” Mr. Wilkic Bard tells an 
amusing story of a railway porter who wasn't 
quite up to the strenuous demands of Welsh 
place-names. 

To him one day came an excitcd passenger, 
exclaiming: “ Porter! Take my luggage. What 
time docs the next train go to Llanfairpwllwyngyll- 
gogerchwy rndrobMilty siliogogogoch ? ”’ 

‘Where, sir ?’’ gasped the porter. 

“Well, for short, it’s called Llanfairpwllgwyn- 
gyll,’”’ replied the passenger readily. 

“Oh,” commented the porter, “ that’s for short, 
isit?’”’ le took outa time-table and began to turn 
over the pages slowly. “ Let me see. Llan— 
Llan----" Scratching his head, he looked at the 
passenger thoughtfully. “You're sure you wouldn’t 
like to go to Wigan, sir?” 


* Wers Fxvixa 
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30 SCOTSMEN'S DAY OUT. -° 


ems | See # soa or wt 


How Our Guests From All Parts of Scotland 
Enjoyed Their Day in London. 


THe merriest party of Scotsmen who cane + 
London to see the great International Tooth 
match at Chelsea were the thirty guests of Pew: 
Weekly. 

By Thats skill in the “ Tripshots ” competiti 
they had won the right to a free trip to London a). 
a seat in the Grand Stand to witness the matcl 

As one of the guests said at the end of the day 
“ A friend of mine won two years ago, and told 1, 
that I should have tho time of my life. 1 hs: 
and I think everyone of us here will remember: 
trip to London as a guest of Pearson's Wechly. 

And judging by the cheering and clapping «y- 
guest agreed with him ! 

Many of the guests had never been in Lom ui 
before and during breakfast their tongues wa 
in broad Scotch as they talked with onc antler 
over the coming day. 

Of course the party would not have been comp). 
without a piper, who turned up at breakfast in! 


“war paint’ and bappibes As the ham and e 
and fish and chops and bread and butter were wa- hs 
down with coffee—the Scotsmen have healt) 


appetites !—the skirling of the bagpipcs sent tl 
waitresses flying round dancing a Highland {1!:. 
as they served the hungry guests. 

After breakfast a huge motor char-a-banc, t!. 
biggest and best in London, took the merry band | 
thirty round to see the sights. St. Paul's, 1! 
Houses of Parliament, the Tower, and a dozen othe: 
spots were visited, not forgetting Henrictta Stir: : 
And what a lusty cheer was given as the char-a-hii- 
drove past the home of Pearson’s Weelly ! 

And on all sides as the party drove by could |. 
heard cries and comments: “Go it, Scotland ! 
“Good old Pearson's!” and “ Lucky beggars: | 
wish I was a Pearson’s guest !”’ while all the ti 
“Scots Wae Hae,” ‘Annie Lauric,” and ot! 
tunes dear to the Scotsman’s heart came from t! 
bagpipes. 

After the morning drive the guests, hungrier a! 
happier than ever, sat down to dinner. 

After the dinner came the drive to Chelsea int): 
brilliant sunshine. 

There is no need to say anything about the mat: 
Even the defeat of Scotland could not. spoil ' 
excitement and enjoyment of the day, Every ks 
every movement in the game was watched by ot: 
guests from the Grand Stand, and not a bit of is Nt 
play passed without a cheer. You cant t» 
Scotland much about football! 

The guests entered the Chelsea Football Grins 
in single file, with the Pearson's Weekly pip: 
blowing bravely at their heads ! 

The match over our guests were escorted throne 
a denso growd of checring Englishmen and» 
faced Scotsmen—had not Scotland lost by the on: 
goal ?—to the char-a-banc in which they return 
for tea, tired, happy, and-hungry. 

And never let it be said that a Scotsman I! 
twice at ‘ * saxpence.”” Before the band of th: 
said “ Good-bye” one of them suggested a wh. 
round for the F.A.F. That whip-round resli~ 
33s., enough to give our foriy smaller, sie ae 
guests as happy as day in the country as our ¥t.~ 
had had in London. 

So ended a completely successful day. 
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HOME NOTES. 


For further particulars 
see this week’s number. 
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FOR FOOTBA 


What You Have To Do. 

(x the entry form opposite you will find the names of 
tee ‘lubs taking part in matches to be played on Saturday, 
Ay vil Quth, 

' you have first of all ‘to make yourself acquainted with 
records and capabilities of the various clubs, and decide 
rach case which club you think will win, "Then draw 
ding an ink through the name of the club which you 
ve will loge. If, in your opinion, any of the matches 

H "t result ina draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


ir so freque’ tly happens that the success of a teum is 
viously “tted the presence or absence of one 
viticular player or other local conditions. In order, 
.vefore, to enable individual competitors to exercise 
iy football skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we 
iit them to send in more n one entry form where 
ye onsider it necessary. | 

i) 


CONDITIONS ae WHICH COMPETITORS 7 
MU:T COMPLY. 


}, The names of the teams which you believe will lose | 
must be crossed out. Where you forccast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

>. Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 

space provided. Typewriting and blacklead pencil 

cannot be accepted. 

When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out | 

aud place it in an eee. addressed to the Editor of | 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, | 

I 


©> 


W.C. Mark your envelope “Football No. 34” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a _ penny stamp. 


Li RESULTS. 


All attempts must arrive not later than first post 
Friday, April 25th, 

Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any uumber of persons cun inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
uf postage is affixed. 

5. The sum of £200 will be awarded to the competitor 
trom whom the Editor receives an entry form: bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches played. In the event of a tie this sum will 
Le divided. In the event of one or more matches not 
being played on the date given in the coupon, the £500 
will not be awarded. 

Should no See give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £25 will be awarded to the 
competitor einaonds the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results. In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided. 

The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
10 responsibility in regard to ) the loss or non-delivery 
ct any attempt submitted, and proof of posting will 
not Le accepted as proof of receipt. 


The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY docs not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 
te made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 


9. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


. The published decision is final, and ccmpetiters may 
enter on this understanding only. 


. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will bo 
_ sigiblet for | this eOuIpet oa 


_NEW SUMMER FOOTBALL CONTEST STARTS BELOW. 


£500 = 
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Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 34. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, April 26th 


Cross out which you consider will te the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either, 


Bolton Wanderers v Sunderland 

Chelsea v Notts County 
Everton v Sheffield Wednesday 
Newcastle United v Aston Villa 

West Bromwich Albion v Blackburn Rovers 
Oldham Athletic v Manchester United 
Manchester City v Derby County 
Woolwich Arsenal v Middlesbrough 
Bradford City v Tottenham Hotspur 
Bristol City v Bury 

Huddersfield Town v_ Leeds City 

Lincoln City v Barnsley 

Notts Forest v Fulham 

Glossop v Wolverhampton Wan. 
Crystal Palace v Queen’s Park Rangers 
Southampton v Gillingham 

Plymouth Argyle v Northampton Town 
Watford v Millwall Athletic 
Brighton & Hove Albion v Swindon Town 
Coventry City v Bristol Rovers 


Matches take place on the ground of the first-named club 

dl agree to abiae by the deciston published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,and 
I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pearson’s 


Weekly.” 
Signature soscecce..scssecrssesseeseessesseseeceens gests as 


Eee ne ne ae | 
YOU MAY SEND AS MANY ictal AS You LIKE, 


WHERE'S THE BALL? 
£50 Must Be Won in a Novel Football Competition. 


ist PRIZE, 


In order that the many tens of thousands of our 
1 vlers who are keenly interested in football shall 
not be without a special contest during the months 
» lich must clapse until next September, when another | 

\ball season commences, we are starting a novel | 
; iball competition this week. 

s will last for four weeks. 

There is no entry fee, and the prize money, 
inust be won, is £50. Lady readers are invited to 

ch their skill against the men enthusiasts, 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
‘he drawing below is a reproduction—from an | 


which : | 


£25. 


and then mark, with a distinct cross, the square which, 
in your opinion, marks the place where the ball ought 


The ball does not overlap squares, it occupies the 
whole space of one. 
In each of the next three issues of Pearson's W ‘eckly 


Each of theso con- | a new picture will appear, also with the ball missing. 
These must be treated in the same manner. 


The first prize ‘of £25 will be paid to the reader who 


| marks the syuare in cach of tho four pictures: where 


the balls should be according to the original photograpns 
in our possession. 

Five prizes of £5 will be awarded to the competitors 
whose eliorts come next in order of merit. 


& PRIZES OF 


| 1. 


LS. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

Mark the square which you decide contains the Lull with 
a distinct cross, thus X. Only one cross may be aade ou 
one picture, but any number of sets of pictures may be seut 
in, provided that cach set of four pictures is separately and 
securely fastened together. 
Names and addresses of competitors ust be written in ink 
in the space provided at the foot of the picture. ‘Type- 
writing and lewd pencil cannot be acecpted. 

When you have fulfilled rules land 2, cut out the picture 
neatly and keep it by you until three more Lave appeared. 
‘The closing date will be anuounced later. 

‘There is no entry fee. 

‘The first prize of £25 will be awarded to the sender of the 
four football pictures cont: Hpins. a cross in the actual square 
originally eccupied by cach ball. Five prizes of £5 will be 
awarded. to the com) etitors whose efforts come next in 
order of mer.t. Inthe event of a tic between two or more 
competitors, the prize-money of £50 will be awurded 


‘tual photograph—of an incident in a League football | 
tch, The only thing missing is the ball. 
Ail you have to do is to study the picture carefully 


In the event of a number of compctitors getting all | 
four pictures correct, the prize-money of £50. will | 
be awarded accerding to the Editor's di-cretion. 


aceording to the Editor’ s discretion. 
Don't forget that the Second Picturo will eppear next week. 
—-No. 1. 


PEARSON'S PICTURE FOOTBALL COMPETITION. 
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“Pearsons Weckiy 
See i nares to abide by the conditions printed in 


AOPOSS sccsevenvcsscnsceeeerenceensenaesansnssnessoenns Lasdae ceseesanneone Avonasoneninices) graces AeaTRsERAENNEES seennd 
ma 


1 agree to abige by the uec sion 


" and to accept it as tinal and icgally binais: anus enter enly on this 
understan ly. 


“Pearson's Wee 
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Supposing you were the Editor of ‘ Pearson’s Weekly” and you were advertising for a i20 suh-etilon 


Rep Porter, burglar of the first class, stared at 
the newspaper ho was holding, made 4 readjustment 
of its distance from his vision, and stared again. 
‘Then be breathed forth an exclamation such az 
hurglars use in moments of astonishment, but which 
will not be chronicled here. 

That at which he stared might well raiso the cyc- 
brow of surprise in others of a less interestin calling 
than that of Mr. Porter. It was an advertisement, 
conspicuously displayed, and read: ; ; 

“+ Waxtep—An expert burglar on a job with 
little or no risk. References not necessary. Come 
with tools prepared to go to work.—Address 

CONFIDENCE, this office.” 

“I suppose that m thinks he's funny!” 
muttered Mr. Porter. And he threw down the paper 
with an air of disgust. Then he gulped the drink at 
his elbow, and picked up the paper again. 

“Wonder what's the game, anyway ? 
joxer?” 

Mr. Porter scratched his head. But, though the 
top of it was bright enough—a brightness of hue which 
gave to him one of his names—it failed to loosen any 
solution of the mystery. He ordered more beer, and 
«lrank it off with one movement; but that did not 
soften the knots in the problem. 

Finally he murmured: * I give it up ;.but Tl take 
a chance.” 

Whercupon he arose, thrust the paper into his 
pocket, went to the tap-room, and presently returned 
with a sheet of writing paper and an envelope. 

Mr. Porter was always willing, even anxious, to 
take a chance. Taking chances was, indeed, a part— 
a very considerable part—of his chosen profession. 

With much time given to thought, and much labour, 
in which inspiration was coaxed from the handle of the 
pen through the process of chewing it, an answer was 
indited to the advertisement. In it a meeting was 
assigned in the same back room of the public house 
wherein Mr. Porter was now still puzzling over the 
outcome of his reply. 

“It couldn't ‘a’ been no ‘tee who wrote that ad.” 
he thought, as he got up to post his Ictter. “ An’, if 
it was, what's the difference ? He couldn't cop me, 
as he ain’t got nothin’ to show. W’en I tells him 
I writ the answer for a joke, what's he goin’ to do 
about it Nothin’.” 

Mr. Porter buttoned up his coat, and went out into 
the night. 

On tho following evening, our enterprising burglar 
was lounging in the tap-room of the public-house, 
when a stranger to the placo and vicinity came in 
with a nervous hesitancy and peered about, a 
{frightened look on his pale face. 

** {—I—perhaps——-” he stammered and ce a 

He was about to say, “ Perhaps I have made a 
mistake,” but he seemed to muster up some semblance 
of courage, and approached the man behind the bar. 

“Pardon me,” he said, in a voice that quavered 
in spite of his attempts to keep it steady. ‘ Pardon 
me, but do you know a gentleman named Mr. Porter ? 
1 was to mect him here. This is the place, I think.” 

The stranger drew a Ictter from his pocket, as 
though to consult ity but the barman broke in: 

“This is the place, all right. Mr. Porter was 
expectin’ a gent. He’s upstairs. He'll be down in a 
minute.” 

This delay had been planned in order that Porter 
might have a chance to “size up’? the man who 
wanted to put a burglar to ul While he was 
addressing the barman, Porter never took his eyes off 
him, and the scrutiny was evidently satisfactory ; 
for now Porter came forward. ‘ 

“T guess I'm the chap you're lookin’ for,” he said. 
“Come in here.” 

The stranger fullowed the burgiar into the back 
room, not without some hesitation, and tvok a seat 
facing him. 

The stranger was slight of build and pale of visage. 


Who's the 


with a Vandyke beard, closely trimmed, of the colour of | 


straw. In years he was probably forty. He took 
out a card, and passed it timidly across the table to 
the burly ruffian opposite. 

Porter gave the card a careless glance, and said : 
“You're the fellow what puts that ad. in the paper 
wantin’ a burglar—ain’t yer? What's the lay ?’ 

There was nothing in Porter's manner to incite 
fear, and the stranger took on a more decided front. 

‘“* As you sec by my card,” he said, ‘“‘ my name is 
Roderick Brooks. You don’t know me, but I know 
you now—that is, by reputation.” 

Porter looked up quickly, and his beady eycs 
narrowed. ‘ How d’yer know mec?” he demanded ; 
and the sudden change to roughness in the tone made 
Brooks start. 

* Oh, nothing to your discredit, Mr. Porter,” he 
hastened to say, with a deprecatory raising of his 


—What would you say? Be serious, and renzmber uow are only allowed twenty-four words. 


Complete Short Story. 


Two, Thieves : 


Showing How an Old Hand and a 
Comparative Novice Brought Off a 
Grand Coup. 


H piubae over, he could speak with less hesitancy. 
ry 


/ 


~ 


hand—a smooth, white hand, unused to toil. 
‘Nothing to your discredit, I assure you. Jt is 
the knowledge of your—your business that—— 

Brooks paused, and looked around the room. 
was empty, savo for himself and the burglar. 
have a business proposition to make to you,” 
lowered his voice, “* but it wouldn’t do to have it over- 
beard.” . 

“Yer safe enough here,’ Porter assured him. 
“They ain't nobody around. An’ if they was, it'd 
make no difference. Nobody in this pub. never hears 
nothin’ he ain’t wanted to hear. Yer can bet on that. 
What's the game ?”” 

Brooks still hesitated, but something in the burglar’s 
face showed him that he had gonc too far to retreat. 
Hc moistened his lips and, leaning over the table, 
said in a low, tense voice : 

“T think I can trust you. I have heard that there 
is honour among thicves—that they will not betray 
cach other. That is so, is it not ?” 

“* Sometimes,” replied Mr. Porter dryly. 

“What I am about to say to you,’ continued 
Brooks, ‘would place me in your power.” He 
paused. The burglar’s reply regarding the honour 
among thieves was not so very reassuring. 

“Yer don’t have to say it,” broke in Porter. “ Not 
unless yer want to. But I can put yer wise to one 
thing—Red Porter never squealed on o pal.” 

“T think I can trust you,” repeated Brooks. “You 
have too great a reputation in your business to trans- 
gress any of its ethics.’ This was said insinuatingly, 
and, although the latter part of the sentence was Greek 
to him, the hogelae received the flattery with a pleased 
grin. ‘“ What I am going to say to you is a confession. 
oe ae I meet on a common equality. I, too, am a 
thief.” 

If Brooks expected the other to receive this statement 
with horror or even any degree of surprise, he was 
mistaken. Porter only leaned back against the wall 
and laughed. 

‘An’ yer lookin’ fer a pal,’ he burst out finally, 
bringing ‘his chairs back to its four legs. “ An’ yer 
has the nerve to advertise fer one. You—I'd like 
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£300? 
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to have a piecan like you on the lookout if I was on 
a job.” 

Porter thought this such a rare joke that he burst 
out into another noisy laugh. 

Brovks waited for the other to compose himself. 
“You mistake me entirely. I have a very different 
proposition to make to you. Here it is. I am the 
cashier of the South Bingham Bank. I have——” 

Porter interrupted him with a quick look. ‘ Oh, 
that’s the lay? I'm on. Ye've been dippin’ inter 
tho bank’s till.” 

* For over a year,” Brooks went on hurriedly. The 

“y 
Iam 
I have 


ave been helping mysclf to the bank’s funds. 
in its debt ten thousand pounds or more. 
lost it all in speculation. there is no possible chance 
for me to return this sum. Sooner or later the dis- 
crepancy will be found out, and then I will be a ruined 
man.” 

The other thicf of other methods nodded assent 
to this, and remarked: “* Yes, an’ you'll be all togged 
out in a nice broad-arrowed suit, an’ have nothin’ to do 
for a few years. But what do yer come to me for? 
Where do I come in?” 

“You can save me.” 

“Me save yer? What the——” 

“ You can save me,” reiterated the cashier, ‘‘ if you 
will. And at the same time put more money in your 
pocket than you ever saw. And without any risk. 
With absolutely no risk to you.” 

Porter looked puzzled. ‘* This is a new one on me. 
But go ahead.” 

“There is in the bank's vaults now over half a 
million. Thirty thousand is in cash—in banknotes. 
Would you like to have those banknotes ? ” 

“ Don’t talk like an ass!’ blurted forth the burglar, 
now intensely interested. ‘‘ Would I like to have ’em ? 
I'd croak yer this minute fer a tenth of ’em.” He 
reached across the table, his fingers working as though 
Brooks had the moncy with him. 

The cashicr shrank back at the fierce gesture, and 
his pale face went a shade paler. 

Seeing this, Porter drew his gnarled hands back ; 
but his lips were drawn away from his yellow teeth, 
giving him the look of a hungry wolf. He thrust the 
hands deep in his pockets, as an evidence that he 
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meant the otber no harm, and said, with an atten) 
at a laugh which died in his throat : a 

“Don’t get seared, old pal. Yer too valuable +5 
kill. What’s yer game? Reel it off; it looks good now.” 

Brooks recovered from his fright and went on, -t)'1 
speaking rapidly: ‘‘ You know, South Bingham i, « 
small town, and the people go to bed early. Jt vu; 
will come up there and break into the bank andy. 
aWay with all the money and securities in the vau):, 
the robbery will cover the money I’ve taken. No c:+ 
will ever know then that I took any of the bani’. 
funds, and I will be saved. Even if you can:u. 
negotiate the securities, you will have thirty thous. jd 
in cash—enough to keep you luxuriously anywhe ior 
the rest of your life, without the necessity of voor 
taking any further risks in the pursuit of your pu. 
fession.” 

The burglar’s small eyes glittered, but he spoke 
calmly. ‘* Yer said somethin about no risk in this 
job. What was that ?” 

I will leave the door of the bank so that you cas 
get in without any trouble. I will also have th. 
watchman out of the way at midnight to-moiroy. 
The vault doors I will leave co that you can yt 
the moncy drawers. All I ask is that you make <0. 
show of breaking into the bank. Drill a hole in tl. 
safe and use a little powder, or whatever it is t!.1 
le employ. You sec, so long as it looks like a1: 

urglary it will be my salvation.” Brooks bent 
ward, with tenso eagerness. ‘‘ What do you =i: + 
Will you do it?” : 

Porter sprang to his fect. “ Will I doit? Rather: 

The strong thief grasped the weak one by the ho! 
making him winco with the pressure he put upon 7. 
“You can bet yer life on it that VIl tun the plus 
upside down. Red Porter never let a pal dow:, 
yer the best one I ever had.” 

* 


y 


* a 


It was a dirty night in South Bingham when fei 
Porter skulked in the shadow of a doorway and wait 
for the town clock to toll the hour. 

The whole town was evidently aslecp, for to t!~ 
intently listening ears of the waiting burglar no sour 
came, save the howling of the wind and the swi-h «f 
the slect as it beat against the buildings. 

“It’s an even bet the coppers is under cover.” | 
muttered. ‘‘ W’y don’t that bloomin’ clock strike : 

As though in answer to his wish, the stroke of 1 
bell cut in above the noise of the storm. 

“There she gocs! Now for it.” et 
fumbling at the outside door of the bank. ~ He's . 
funny cove, that cashier. It’s a wonder he didit 
want me to split with him. But he's so scared 
bein’ found out an’ sent to chokcy, he's willin’ ty ‘4 


Porter heat 


go everythin’.” 


The door readily yiclded to his hand, be step) 
inside and closed it softly. Then he drew a ievolves 
from his pocket and waited, with his cars straine |. 

He reviled the storm which drowned all oth + 
sounds. The minutes passed; but still Porter ste! 
in the darkness, his hand clutching his weapon, « | 
listened. Not a sound. 

* Brooks was on the square, all right,” he mutt: 

Then he closed the door, bolted it, and flashe:l |: - 
lantern. He found no difficulty in reaching the v.i:!". 
and made his preparations to “ break” into it. |) 
never occurred to him to get the moncy ina hurry os | 
escape, where delay might mean detection and 1 
loss of a fortune—to say nothing of imprixonm 
and, perhaps, death. He had given his word to |: 
the burglar sign on the vault, so that his partner © 
this crime would not be found out as a thief; and | 
was going to do it. There was nothing elsc for his 
to do but that. That was the bargain. 

So Red drilled a hole in the safe, and rippel oi U-. 
combination lock. Then he searched the inner be. 
for the banknotes—the thirty thousand pounds | 
cash—and the securities. All the doors of the vu 
dais were wide open. They had been Ieft open ! | 

im. 

Suddenly a hoarse cry broke from his lips, 1 +! 
that might have been heard above the rattle and ~v 
of the storm outside. It was a ery not good to hes 
Nor would it have been well for the cashier to his: 


been forced now to look upon the fury of that f°. 


glaring with bloodshot cyes into the open vault. 


The vault was bare, save for one or two five-pou'! 


notes which lay conspicuously on the floor. 
* * * * x 

That morning all South Bingham was startled bs 
the discovery of the bank burglary. The loxs was - 
great that the bank was forced to suspend payine: 
and it never resumed. Brooks, the chief cashicr. te 
the wreck so much to heart that the good fulk + 
South Bingham started a subscription fund for Jue 
His all was in the bank. He told them, with t: 
streaming into his Vandyko beard, that he could: 
longer remain to look upon the scenes where his be 
work had begun and had so cruelly ended. He 
go away to begin anew, if, indeed, the shock dil t 
end his life. 


And, far away from South Bingham, Brooks be." 
a new career—with tho bank’s capital-—while |. 


partner, the burglar, returned to his haunt-. 
meditate on how little he really 


fine puints of his profession. 
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Qur Lady Readers Will Like This Series. _ 
oF a Lady Detective 


The Adventures: 


Iy the course of my work I have investigated love 
afairs of all sorts. One of the most remarkable 
of these cases was one I was commissioned to 
undertake by a wealthy titled gentleman whose son 
had become engaged to the daughter of a poor 
naval officer. 

My client’s attitude, I should state, in the 
matter was this—he had no objection to his son 
marrying a girl who was poor provided that she was 
a lady, and that there was nothing against her 
character or reputation. 

In this particular case, however, my client had 
heard a “ story ” about Miss M , the daughter 
of the naval officer, and he wanted to have it 
investigated. : 

Mustn’t Marry a Gaol-Bird. 

The story was that she had once been charged 
with, and convicted of shop-lifting and had been 
<entenced to. and had served two months’ imprison- 
ment, but she had not apparently given her real name 
to the police, and it had not got into the eae 

“ If the story is true,” said my client, * T’ll never 
It my son marry the girl if I can prevent the 
marriage ; I don’t want @ criminal for o daughter- 
in-law.” 

After a prolonged number of inquiries made 
through a host of different agencies and other 
sources, I found out that on a certain date some 
vears back, a young lady about whom nothing 
could be ascertained, and who had probably given a 
false name and address, had been sentenced at one 
of the London Police Courts to two months’ imprison- 
ncat for stealing a gold-mounted handbag from 
a well-known large general stores. 

I then went to the prison where the girl had 
scived the two months, where I compared a 
photograph which had been taken of her after her 
conviction with one I had of Miss M--——. The 
two photographs were beyond question of the same 


girl. 
Not Really a Thief. 

I had now found out all I had been commissioned 
to do by my client, but the case interested me 
strangely, and I determined to pursue my in- 
vestigations a little further. 

I shadowed Miss M. , and found out that 
she was in the habit of going to a library in 
Kensington twice a week, and there I managed to 
strike up a sort of acquaintance with her, and I 
secon became convinced that the offence of which 
she had been convicted was no ordinary theft. 

Her own story in the dock had been that she had 
tuken the bag inadvertently without meaning to 
do so, but her story, a common one of the pro- 
fessional shoplifter, was not believed. I believed 
it, however, and anyone who knew the girl, I am 
sure, would have done the same thing. She was a 
heautiful girl, but in her face was a story of silent 
<uffcring. I ascertained by inquiries that, though 
licr real name had not got into the papers, the story 
ot her disgrace and punishment had become known 
to many of her acquaintances, and it was when she 
came out of prison that the worst part of her 
punishment began. 


My Advice to the Father. 

Two years later she met my client's son at the 
house of one of the few friends who believed in her 
innocence, and had become engaged to him. She 
had told him the whole story (I found out this some 
time later), and, of course, he had believed her. 

He ought properly to have told the story to his 
father, but he did not, and it reached his ears from 
other quarters. 

To cut a long story short, I went to my client, 
told him what I had found out, and strong] 
advised him to make the girl’s acquaintance, which 
he had not yet done, and if he did I said I felt certain 
that he would believe she had been convicted of an 
offence she had never intentionally committed. 
My work> > “7 7%" ".* 

Twon . 
told me 


see me, and 


ggested, and 
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| In this series of articles the celebrated lady 

| detective relates her interesting experiences for the 
first time, and lifts the vetl from many extraordinary 


| phases of life with which in her essional capacit, 
| Miss West has become familiar. me oe 


else I am certain.” 


‘isements I will sive Novel Sealin$-w1x Sets. 


By MAUD WEST. 


LOVERS AND LOVE AFFAIRS. 


had come to the same conclusion as J, and that his 
son and Miss M. were shortly to be married. 

Another love-affair I investigated ended more 
tragically. 

This was the case of a young curate, who, so his 
father, a wealthy country gentleman told me, was 
after some girl in London. I was to find out the 
girl. Well, all I could find out after three weeks’ 
work was that the curate was a constant visitor at 
the house of a well-known lady in society who had 
a very pretty daughter. 

When I communicated the result of my in- 
vestigations to the curate’s father, he said: ‘‘ Oh, 
I know all about that affair! No; there is someone 


“ Why are you certain?” I asked. 

“Because,” was the reply, “I believe my son 
would marry the young ae to whose house he 
goes so often only that there is someone else.” 

Well, there was someone else, and she was the 
curate’s wife. She had been a barmaid in an inn 
at Oxford when the curate was at the University, 
and he had married her and had kept the marriage 
a close secret. 

Some little time after I had investigated the case 
I saw in the paper one morning that the curate had 
committed suicide. . 

I have investigated scores of cases for men who 
are doubtful of fe good conduct of girls they were 
engaged to, and vice versé. Trivial cases a lot of 
them are, but one such case remains clearly in my 
memory. 

On the Track of a Blackguard. 

I was asked by a gentleman of very goo: position 
whose daughter was engaged to an officer of a 
Suards regiment, to find out something of the 
character of his prospective son-in-law. 

This resulted in my ascertaining the history, or 
part of it, of one of the greatest blackguards I have 
ever encountered in the whole of my professional 
career, and I have known some bad ones indeed. 

Briefly, I ascertained that the ex-officer had 
been asked to leave his regiment by his Colonel ; 
he was a blackmailer, a swindler, a cheat and a 
thief. He had married a girl who was a governess 
in a family at whose house he used to visit. The 
girl had £300, which he took after they had married ; 
and then he deserted her, and she had died in great 
poverty in Brussels, 

Whilst I was at work on the case, it got to the 
cars of the ex-officer that I was making inquiries 
about him, and one evening he came to my office 
in New Oxford Street at about six o’clock. 

! Grasped My Revolver. 

I felt directly I saw his face that he meant to give 
trouble. Probably he had seen my secretary go 
out and knew he would find me alone. I jumped 
to my feet as he came in and faced him with my 
back to a little table behind me, on which lay my 
revolver. I put my hands behind my back and 
grasped the weapon. 

“ How dare vou,” I said, “‘ come into my private 
office like this ? ” 

“1 have just come to tell you,” lie said, making 
a step towards me, ‘that it is not safe for any 
one—a girl especially—to go fooling round making 
inquiries about a man like me.” 

*T have found out quite enough about you,” I 
said, “to stop all chance of your being able to 
marry Miss ———.” 

His face went white ; he raised his fist and made 
a quick step towards me, and then I brought the 
revolver to bear point-blank on his temple, and he 
stopped. ; 

“You are an infernal coward !’’ I said. I was in 
such a rage with him that I could almost have 
shot him. 

He was a coward, as men of his stamp always are ; 
my revolver took him completely by surprise and 
frightened him ; he turned away and, without a word, 
slunk out of the room. He never troubled me again, 

Next week: ‘‘ Cases in Strange Places.”’ 
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Wauar CAN You 


The Man who can D0 
Things is WELL PAID 


“ HAT can you DO?” is the 
question asked in the keen com- 
- petition ef the world of work. 


“What particular thing can YOU do 
well?” That is the question you must 
ask yourself before setting out to seek 
better pay. 


If you are an untrained man, your answer 
must be, “I can do nothing in particular.” 


Employers to-day want men who can 
DO some particular thing well, and do it 
RIGHT. 

The I.C:S. train men how to DO things 
RIGHT. 


That is why every week more and more 
employers apply to the I.C.S. for trained 
men to fill good positions. They know 
that 1.C.S. men have received a sound, 
practical training, and know what to DO 
and HOW to do it. 


The following is typical of the letters 
received from I.C.S. students. Several 
hundred such reports are sent in every 
month. Here is one :— 

“T wish to thank you for your kindness in 
assisting ine to obtain a situation at the Austin 
Motor Works, which brings a 75% increase in 
my salary. I think this clearly shows what 
interest the Schools take in their students. I 
most confidently recommend any young ian 
of ambition to join the 1.C.8. at once.” 

1.C.S. Student R. PACKER, Birmingham. 


Are YOU atrained man? If not, why 
not? Because you cannot spare the time? 
1.C.S. training is Aome training. You do 
not go to it; it comes to you. That this 
training is practical and profitable we can 
prove to you; the proof is worth your 
examination and criticism. You will 
then, and then only, be in a position to 
judge whether the 1.C.5. can or cannot 
help you. Je know we can help you. 
We want you to know it. We can give 
you a profifable training. 


“‘ The business of the [.C.S. 
is to Raise Salaries.” 


130b International Buildings, Kingeway, London, W.C. 
To aroid deiay pleace use full address, 
Please explain, without any obligution on my part, Low 
Lean gaina thorough, practical, aud up-to-date know- 
ledge of the subject befere which I have inarked X, 
and so qualify for Better Position and Better Pay. 


—Mechanical Engineering 
—Draughtsmanship 
— Electrical Engineering 


—Business Training 
—dook-keepinz 
—Salesmanship 


—Advertising —Electric Traction 

—Show Card Writing —Electric Lighting 
--Window Dressing —Architecture 
—Illus:rating —Quantity Surveying 

— Designing —Contracting end Building 


—French, German, 
Spanish, Italian 

—Agricuiture, Poultry 
Farming 


Over 180 courses in all. 


—Gas Power Engineering 
—Motor Engineering 
—Steam Engineering 
—Steam 
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M. Lering, long famous 
as the ‘“ Prefect of Police’ 
of Paris, is about to retire, 
covered with honours. He 
is one of the ‘ Forty Im- 
mortals’ of the French 


<= = SS 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


‘The Policeman Criminals Love 


Some Stories of M. Lepine, Prefect of Paris, Who for Twenty Years has Been 
the World’s Most Famous Policeman. 


Academy, and is now one of the few holders of the | pretended to scalp him, and solemnly cut off locks 


Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

All Paris is very sad indeed, and all newspaper- 
reading Europe too. The little grey-haired_ police 
chief is quite the best-loved man in Paris. Enough 
amusing and interesting storics have been written 
about him to fill a book. 

His chief hobby is wandering round Paris in 
disguise. A shabby little figure in a battered hat, 
and with coat-collar turned up, he looks just the 
average out-of-work, He will stand staring 
vacantly when a horse is down, or listen, grinning, 
while a constable and a taxi-driver are having a 
few words, But next morning there is a reprimand 
or a five-franc piece to be distributed by the 
inspector. 

The bewildered constable wonders what invisible 
power saw him do a kind deed or detected him 
neglecting his duty, till he guesses that ‘‘ Papa” 
kas probably been round his way again. ‘ 

These evening strolls bring some curious 
adventures sometimes, besides the ordinary ones of 
a policeman’s life. Last year a group of boisterous 
students started “ ragging ’’ a quaint little elderly 
gentleman who went strolling through the Latin 
quarter. They danced roupd him in a ring, 


of hair to remember him by. 
he old gentleman did not seem to mind, so the 
grinaing policeman near by did not interfere. 
| When he strolled nearer, however, he caught sight 
| of the old gentleman’s face, made a horrified dash 
into the ring, hit out on all sides, and rescued the 
captive. It was his beloved chief, the great Chief 
of Police, blushing. 
| The students did not seem embarrassed, but 
made amends by loudly cheering him and forming 
a bodyguard to keep the Apaches off him on the 
way home. 

M. Lepine has a magnetic power over crowds. 
The turbulent mobs that the Paris police have often 
to deal with, always cheer him when he appears on 
the scene. He walks through them with his shabby 
clothes and genial smile and chaffs them, somewhat 
on the lines of ‘* Now, pou people, do be sensible 
and get off home. My lads are tired of looking at 
your pretty faces, and I want to go to bed, myself.” 

The rowdiest of crowds, after making itself hoarse 
shouting ‘“ Vive Lepine! Hurrah for our little 
Prefect !”’ soon scatters good-humouredly towards 
home. 

The Prefect of Paris is everywhere. Should 
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there be a street accident 
he is on the spot at one. 
Should there be a great {jy;: 
he is to be seen, helmete:! 
_ in oilskins, directin:: 
the operations, and gettin. 
drenched with water and bank with scot, Wt 
subordinates remonstrate about the danger. }\c 
shouts “Go away! You make me feel ill!” a.) 
the crowd cheers madly. 

His ideal of a chief of police is a man who is alway - 
on the spot. So it is not surprising that his face |. 
quite the best-known in Paris. There are cy. 
Lepine dolls to be had in the shops. 

A great event of the New Year in Paris i, \'. 
Lepine’s annual toy-show. He is as passionat:! 
interested in toys as he is in children. Some yeu 
ago he called a meeting of the toy-makers of Paris, 
told them frankly but good-humouredly that 1. 
thought them dull dogs ; declared that he never saw 
a toy that he hadn’t seen in his old boyhood, an 
ended by offering large annual prizes for the I~ 
novelties in toys. 

The poor of Paris adore him. On icy niglits |.- 
secs that huge glowing braziers are placed at strest 
corners and homeless wanderers are encouraged 1: 
bask in the warmth of the police-station fire. Ii: 
men are under strict orders to be polite to the pom. 

When congratulated lately by a friend on li 
popularity he looked doubtful, and munnaurcd. 
“Well, possibly an Apache would carve me less pais 
fully than another man. It is always something.’ 


SUNDERLAND. 

J. H. Butler (goal) 
will be a familiar figure 
to many in the crowd, for 
he is aman of many clubs, 
Clapton Orient among 
others. He is a daring goalkeeper, with a penchant 
for fisting the ball. 

C. E. Gladwin (right back) is a young player 
with a very happy name for a footballer. It may 
well be a glad win for Sunderland if he and his 
partner risc to the occasion. 

A. Milton (left back) had to stand out of the 
side in the semi-finals against Burnley owing to an 
accident, but he will play if he is fit. If not, H. 
Ness, who helped Barnsley to win the Cup two 
years ago, will take his place. 

FP. Cuggy (right half) has come to the front 
this season as a young footballer of outstanding 
merit. He isa brilliant half-back, and has already 
gained an International cap in his first year as a 
regular League player. 

C. Thompson (centre half) is the skipper of 
the side, and his “boys” never lack lusty vocal 
encouragement and advice when he is on the field. 
He is Scotland's “stock” centre half for Inter- 
national games. 

H. F. Low (left half) is a sturdy Scottish 
International, dour and determined, and terribly 
hard to get the better of. 

J. Mordue (outside right) used to play for 
Woolwich Arsenal, and he now, in conjunction 


THE remembrance of 
various predicaments I 
have been in makes me 
“go hot and cold” even 
now. How is this for a ' 
start ? 

I was christening a baby, and the service had 
proceeded with fair success. The youngster had 
not howled more than is usual, and the godparents 
had actually responded to sume of the questions 
addressed to them! I had arrived at what one 
might call the “water” part of the ceremony. 
The child was in my arms, and I dipped my hand 
into the font, a deep, dark, and cavernous affair. 
Horrors! It was empty! 

I handed the child back, and, taking off my robes, 
tore out of church and secured a jug of water. I 
poured this in the font, retraced my steps in the 
service a bit, and again dipped my hand. Horror 
of horrors! The plug had not been in place, and the 
water had trickled away! Curtain. 

I play football. At 2.15 on a December after- 
noon we lined up and kicked off. What kindly little 
sprite brought it to my remembrance I know not, 
but it was suddenly flashed in on me that I had a 
wedding at 2.30! 

I left the field, secured a hike, and tore to the 
church. The people were waiting and getting 
anxious. The vestry door was locked ; the key was 
on my chain—in the pavilion. So I had to walk 
the ‘length of the church in knickers and showing 
far too much calf! And, sticking out prominently 


Jones, after listening to a 


KR ars from Sunderland and Aston 2 "eds 


About the Men who Will Play in Next Saturday’s Great Game at 


the Crystal Palace. 


with Cuggy and Buchan, forms perhaps the cleverest 
tight wing in the country. 

Cc. M. Buchan (inside right), born, oddly 
enough at Woolwich, is. a long-legged, quick- 
brained dribbler of the old Corinthian cort. 

J. Richardson (centre forward) came to the 
red and whites from Huddersfield, and has proved 
himself a very good leader. 

G. Holley (inside left) is not only an 
exceptionally fine shot at goal, but also an excecd- 
ingly clever player in the open. He has been 
‘capped ”’ several times for England ; and in 

H. Martin (outside left) he has a partner 
who comes from that nursery of fine footballers, 
Barnslev, who can run and centre and shoot with the 
best wingers going. 

ASTON VILLA. 

8. Hardy (goal) used to play for T-iverpool, 
and he “kept” for England against Scotland this 
season. So far he has Iet only one shot past him 
in the Cup ties. : 

A. T. Lyons (right back), the tallest man in 
the team, was very largely responsible for his club 
beating Oldham in the semi-final, and so entcring 
the Final. He played brilliantly then, as did his 
partner. 


Parsons i Funny Scrapes 


On One Occasion I Married a Couple when I was Dressed in Football Garb. 


from under my cassock as I stood on the altar 
nie were my muddy football boots! 

apologised afterwards, but to tell the truth 
all the comfort I received was summed up in a 
word which came from the bride's mother: 
“ Disgraceful !” 

Sometimes, of course, other people create pre- 
dicaments for you. A parson may not under most 
severe penalties bury a dead body without a 
certificate. What are you going to do if that piece 
ol a a is missing and twenty miles off? (The 
b had been brought by train.) 

ere was a predicament! 

The mourncrs wept, the undertaker offered tc 
guarantee me, but, although my feelings bade me 
go on, the law bade me stop. So the body had to 
be left in the cemetery chapel. The amount of 
“ slanging ” I got for that made me angry. Nothing 
was said to the undertaker whose fault it was. 
Pile it on the poor parson ! 

In my early years as a parson I used notes in the 
pulpit. When they were there I could preach 
extempore, for if the worst came to tho worst I could 
make yse of them. On a few occasions when I 
tried to be independent of paper I floundercd 
horribly. 


gramophone for over an hour, was asked by his hostess— 


T. Weston (left back. 

young player, nes 
hha 
colours, who promis.: + 
make a big name for hie 
sclf soon. 

T. Barber (right half) is one of the «- 
coveries of the season. He is quite young. Lut | 
is already an exceptionally skilful wing half. 

J. Harrop (centre half) is another ex-Liy:.. 
pool player, who got his place when Chris Buck! 
declared that he would go a-farming in Canad 
““and never kick another football for the Villa. 

J. Leach (left half) also owes his position t. 
the dejection cf another; he comes in becau-. 
Ducat, the old Woolwich Arsenal man and Sunicy 
cricketer, broke his leg early in the seasun. 

H. Halse (inside right) is the midgct of t!. 
side, the only man in the game who will wear ; 
moustache, and one of the two London-!« 
players taking part in the Final. He help 
Manchester United to win the Cup in 1909. 

H. Hampton (centre forward) was a mem! 
of the Villa eleven which took the Cup to Binnin. 
ham in 1905. He is a great “dasher,” aud !- 
several International caps at home. 

C. Stephenson (inside left) shot the « ! 
which brought his club to the Palace. This is ! 
first season as a League player. 

J. W. Bache (outside left) is the captain «! 
the team, and has been longer with the club th 
anyonc else. 


The scene now is 4 
Harvest Festival; chu: 
crowded. Great things : 
pected of me—the speci! 
preacher. I mounted t!. 
pulpit steps, to find th: 
the brass rest had been removed in order th: 
corn and poppies might be arranged on 1! 


ledge. Nowhere for my notes! Not aspot! H:!! 
them ? That's ridiculous. I—er—preached, avi 


have never been asked to deliver myself in th.: 
church since. 

A final predicament, prefaced with a confessie». 
I wear a clerical collar, a celluloid one, and I smol. 
a pipe. I had been out to preach and stayed th: 
night. Also, in dressing, I sat on that collar av! 
cracked it completely in half! I tried to gum on ©: 
piece of paper to hold it together, but withow! 
success. I then bought an ordinary “turn dow: 
lay collar, a black tic, and started for home. 

In the train I met a commercial, who was ke. 
after we had had a chat, that I should try 
cigarette. I’m not keen on cigarettes, but ! 
obliged. And—phew!—as the train stood in . 
station a lady—an important and gencr 
parishioner of mine--saw me. 

She had two strong opinions. One was thiut 
parsons who dressed in mufti were a disgrace 1: 
their profession, and the other that cigarectt:- 
smoking was the curse of England. I, throuz’ 
no fault of mine, was in mufti, and smoking + 
cigarctte! Curtain. 


= 


Week ENDING 
Apri 19, 1913. 


—— 


THREADS TO PICK UP. 


Joan Lester and Olive Strode, Rachel's child, are still in 
the clutches of Hesketh Brand. It will be remembered that, 
by acting the Views to perfection, Brand gains Joan's 
confidence, and finally finds her lodgings in a shady hotel. 

One night at the hotel Joan realises bis cruel purpose. 
She tries to escape, but fails. : 

After drugging Joan, Brand half carries her into the street. 
He hails a passing cab and tells the driver to take them to 
Paradise Row, apping. 

“Til tame your proud spirit, my lady,” he muses, as he 
takes bis seat beside the girl, and the cab moves slowly 
away. ‘I wonder whether you'll submit with a little better 
grace when you make the acquainbarer of that little placeon 
the river and my old servant Miriam Blossom.” 

At Paradise Row Brand has Joan lodged in a loathsome 
cc lar already occupied by Olive. 

Meanwhile, Thomas Christian Jephson returns from 
France with Rachel Strode and Robert Kirke—really John. 
Un arriving at his lodgings in the Strand, Jephson finds a 
Iter awaiting him from Brand. The letter contains an 
iaviiation to a midnight party. Brand, of course, believes 
‘Jephson to be a wealthy and eccentric German Jew trading 
ucder the name of Richard Wagner. 

(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 
“T Still Want Joan.” 


Annan new 


¢ 
: 
¢ aeons ore nee eos 

Juruson bad plenty to do directly he found himself 
in London. He wondered if he ever would know 
what it was to be lazy again, to have time for his 
Looks or bis dreams or. his friends. He had even been 
busy all the time be was in Monte Carlo, though 
that trip to the southern land had already become 
notuing more than a swect-scented dream. 

Indeed, when he awoke to find London throbbing 
noisily beneath his bedroom window he found it 
ltd to believe that he had ever left the city, 
asd almost impossible to believe in, the 
istence of Gaby de Louyse, the hills, 
tl forests, and the white Casino sct 
hike a jewel above the turquoisc sea. 

One of the first things Jephson did 
vas to look up Jim Strong and tell him 
his master had returned to London. 

_ Something of the old suspicion gleamed 
iu the ex-pugilist’s eyes. Then he winked 
huowingly. 

[don't think! When Mr. Robert comes 
lock [shall be the first person to hear about it.” 

“It's true he returned rather unexpectedly. 


In 
fact I met him in Monte Carlo and we came back 


tozether,’ Jephson said. “ I'm surprised he hasn't 
lnoked you up. There's some idea of his going down 
to the country for a little while. Perhaps he'll write 
you from there.” 

But Jim Strong merely grunted. He knew safcty 
Jay in silence and he was not to be drawn. Jephson 
spent over an hour trying to get him to talk about 
Robert Kirke, but without avail. 

So eventually Jephson Icft none the wiser. But he 
came to the conclusion there must be something 
yood, even fine, about Robert Kirke; some hidden 
virtue, to have made sugh a faithful friend of his 
servant, Jim Strovg. 

For it was obvious the ex-pugilist had not been 

: He loved the man he had served and to 

wee service ho still clung. Perhaps it was the 
live the strong often give to the weak. 

The next person Jephson called to see was Philip 
Derwent. He waited for him outside Blenkington’s 


stores, and together they walked back through the | 
To Jephson’s | 


ciovded streets to Philip’s lodging. 
surprise Philip seemed to feel the blow that had 
fallen upon him more acutely now than he had done 
at the time. At the moment he had not realised 
the tragedy of his life. 

We had aged considerably. His face was pale, 
ie eyes haggard. He walked, moved, and ae 
listlessly, as if life had no longer any interest for him. 
le was genuinely glad to see Jephson, but scemed 
wnwilling to talk about himself, or Joan Lester. 

f I’ve been hard at it,” he said simply. ‘“ And 
ve got to grin and bear it. It isn’t easy, because 
noe of everything I still love Joan. I still want 
7 he ada nodded sympathctically. 
Love isn’t love which alters when it alteration 
inds, he quoted. 
Half a dozen times a day I've been tempted to go 


He quite under- 
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to Joan to ask her to deny everything or confess 
everything. I've yearned for just a sight of her, the 
sound of her voice, the touch of her hand. It's 
weak, infernally weak, I know, but there it is.” 

“ | understand,” Jephson whispered. 

Philip sighed. ‘‘ By Jove, you understand every- 
thing. You're about the only friend I’ve got left. 
The only chap to whom I dare speak my thoughts 
anyway. Tell me, old man, is it weak of me to still 
love her, to still want her?” . 

Jephson slipped a bull’s-cye into his mouth. He had 
been having a perfect orgie in Hull's-eyes the last day 
or two, since his enforced abstinence from them 
at Monte Carlo. 

“The world might call it weak,” he said after a 
few moments’ silence, “‘ but I call it strong. It shows 
you really love Joan. Joan, tho ficsh and blood 
woman, not an ideal creature, not an imaginary person 
you yourself have created.” 

« And yet——!” Philip groaned. 

par ad reached his rooms. 
in with a latchkey. 

Jephson followed. The two men seated themselves 
before the fire. Philip automatically filled and lit 
@ pipe. 

**T must do something,” he said, after a prolonged 
silence. ‘* Of course you know she's chucked Blenk- 
ington’s. I’ve kept no count of time. Days and 
weeks just slip by without my noticing them. It 
seems years since I saw you, but I suppose it’s only 
a week or two. Well, she’s left Blenkington’s and 
Heaven knows where she’s gone, Jephson. She's not 
at Burney Street.” 

Jephson sucked his bull’s-eye reflectiv cly. 
“So you've been there ?”’ 

“Tye not been to the house. The other 
evening I found myself hanging about 
the street. I just wantcd to know she 

was all right. And one evening I met 

Mrs. Cox. She told mc that Joan had 

ple Run away.” 
ephson said nothing. 
“You don’t scem surprised ? 
Cox didn’t know where she'd gone. 
just disappeared.” 
Again there was a long silence. Philip was 
smoking with nervous vigour, puffing great 
clouds of smoke towards the ceiling. 

* Jephson, I must find her or assure myself that 

she’s in safe hands. I feel it’s my duty to do this. 


Heo let himsclf 


He just nodded. 
But Mrs. 
She’s 


ie gave a sidelong glance at Jephson. 

“You're afraid lest Mr. Hesketh Brand 
of her again ?” 

Philip bowed his head. ‘“‘ He or some other man 
of his kidney. Oh, don’t thigk it’s any petty feelings 
of jealousy. In a way I know Vve wronged Brand. 
Joan probably misled him just as she misled me. 
I can’t blame him for making love to her. Now 
supposing she were driven to do something desperate. 
You sec I can’t help thinking of Little Sally's narrow 
But for you, old man——” 

He laid his hand affectionately 
shoulder. 

* Allin the day’s work,” 
“T suppose you want me 


gets hold 


on Jephson’s 


Jephson replied abruptly. 
to kcep an cye open for 


Joan. will, Asa matter of fact I want to find her 
myself, Her husband’s turned up. I've got him all 
right.” 


his feet with an exclamation of 


“Philip started to 
changed. His listlessness 


surprise. His expression 
disappeared. 

“I'd like to meet Mr. 
between his teeth. ‘I can’t 
at the bottom of—everything.” 

Would you recognise him if you saw him?” 

“I think so,” Philip replied. 

The clock struck the hour. 
out his hand. 

“Well, don’t do anything until you hear from me. 
And remember all I’ve told you is in strict confidence. 
I'll do my best to find Joan. I don’t think it will 
be difficult. Little Olive is the problem.” . 

“I was selfishly forgetting all about her. Perhaps 
Joan’s taken her away; they are together some- 
where.” 

“1 only wish it were so,” Jephson sighed. “I 


(Continued on page 1086.) 


Robert Kirke,” he said 
help feeling that he’s 


Jephson rose and held 


—"What is your favourite air?’ He was so tired of the gramophone t 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1085). 
think I shall have some news for you the day after to- 
morrow. Anyway, keep a stout until you hear 
from me.” ; 
Jephson slept that night at the little hotel in the 
Strand. The next evening from the eame hotel Mr. 
Richard Wagner emerged, and calling a cab drove to 
Hesketh Brand's rooms to take part in a little gamble 
to which the latter had invited him. The servant 
who opened the door seemed surprised to see him. 
“Mr. Brand’s not at home yet, sir. The gentlemon 
aro not expected until about half past seven o'clock.” 
“Dear, dear, I must ‘ave mado von mistake,” 
Mr. W lisped. ‘It is ver’ difficult to read 
dcr Englis’ writin’. There vill be no ’arm in my 
vaitin’ until my good vriend Brand does come in, eh ?” 
= ob yes, you can wait if you like. Straight up, 


joor. 

Wagner nodded and slowly, very slowly, he 
staircase. He entered Brand’s sitting- 

the door ajar. He poked the fire 
noisily, and ti stood with his back to it, listening 
intently. Silence reigned in the house. The servant 
had ‘am back to the basement. Wagner, moving 
noii ly, opened the bedroom door, and tip-toeing 
into it made a tour of inspection. 

He evinced an altogether unwarrantable curiosity. 
He commenced by examining his host’s dressing-table, 
the chest of drawers, even the bed. Then he opencd 
the wardrobe—it was locked, but a key in the drawer 
at the bottom opened it all right. 

‘These sheap vardrobes,” Mr. Wagner chuckled to 
himself under his breath. 

The first thing that attracted his attention was a 
dressing case pushed at the back of the wardrobe. 
He picked it up, looked at it and emitted a low whistle. 
It was a woman’s dressing casc and it bore the initials 
J. L. Wagner did not open it, but he put it on the 

round and commenced to carefully examine the coats 
3 ing in the wardrobe. 

gn Brand’s taste in clothes was catholic. 
Tall coats of a noisy pattern, violent twecds, huge 
shepherd's plaids. 

t last Wagner seemed to find a coat that pleased 
him. A coat evidently belonging to a lounge suit, 
old, well worn. 

“Yes, mein vriend, you vos vearing dis vonce 
before I tink—at Carnea’s gambling club, 
too. Richard Wagner is old, but he hath a 
good memory,” he chuckled to himeelf. 

He spread the coat on the bed and 
examined it very carefully. A cut that is 
still the fashion with lounge suits, made 
to fasten with only three buttons down 
the front. It was these threo buttons 
which seemed to interest Mr. Wagner. 
One had been rather clumsily sewn on, 
obviously not the work of a_ tailor. 
gee fa original button had been torn 
off, for this button he now handled so affec- 
tionately was just a little bit different from the 
othertwo. A little smaller, of different make and colour. | 

Wagner gave a sigh of satisfaction. Unfastening ; 
his ol ast frock coat he felt in the waistcoat pocket 
and presently extracted a coat button. He compared 
it with the two original ones on the coat. 

It was identical. Again his fingers searched his 
waistcoat pocket. This time he extracted a bull's eye 
which he slipped into his mouth. 

He was trembling a little with suppressed excitement. 
He slipped the button back into his pocket. Then 
after listening a moment he took off bis frock coat 
and, giving Hesketh Brand’s jacket a vigorous shake, 
he ie it on himself. Then he slipped on his own 
frock coat again, buttoning it up tightly. It com- 
pletely hid the jacket he purging. 

He was about to examine the dressing case when 
he heard footsteps on the stairs. Hastily puttin 
it back into the wardrobe, which he locked, he manag: 
to replace the key in the drawer, and stepped into the 
sitting-room just as the servant knocked at the door 
and announced Mr. Philip Derwent. 

“It's another of ’°em come too early,” the maid 
said familiarly. ‘ But I don’t suppose Mr. Brand 
will be long now.” 

Derwent looked at Richard Wagner and ‘gave him 
a curt nod. The latter rubbed his hands together. 

‘Come vor a leetle gamble, eh, my young vriend ? 
I don't think ve ’ave met bevore, but I seem to 
know your vace.”” 

‘You have made a mistake!” Philip said sharply. 
‘IT don’t know yours. And I haven't comc to pre 
I’ve come on private business.” 

“Vell, you necdn’t snap my nose off if you ’ave,” 
Wagner replied, grinning hugely. ‘Come and sit 
down by the vire and make yourself at ’ome. If you 
vant to talk pizness mit Mr. Brand I von’t intervere. 
A nice chap, Brand, ain’t ho? A nice, gentlemanly 
vellow. Vond of the ladies, too.” And Wagner 
chuckled. 

Philip Derwent remained discreetly silent. But 
Richard Wagner rattled on, trying to draw him into 
conversation. 
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“y sste ve ‘ave met bevore,” he said again. 
“* Now ain’t ve got s mutual friend in Herr Jephson ?” 
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wend went out saying, *' Fresh Air.” 


“ Not that he is exactly a vriend of mine,” W: id 
continued hastily, ‘cause I don’t trust him. He's 
von of dose nasty prying sort of gentlemen. His left 
*and never knows vat his right hand is doin’, eh?” 

Philip faced Wagner then and looked him up and 
d 


own. 

‘Yes, I do know Mr. Jephson. He happens to be 
a friend of mine. A great friend. So if you don’t 
want your head punched you had better be careful 
what you say about him.” ’ 

Richard Wagner laughed. 

“You're a nice, bleasant young man I must say.” 

At that moment Hesketh Brand swung into the 
room. 

* So: if I've kept you bg oe old cocky,” he 
cried to Wagner, ‘‘ but you're a bit before your time.” 

Then he caught sight of Philip Derwent. He 
stopped abruptly and an ugly frown furrowed his 
brow. 

** T daresay you're surprised to sec me,” Derwent said 
stepping forward. ‘I won't kcep you long. I only 
want a couple of words with you—in private.” 

Richard Wagner nudged Brand. 

“ Shall I vait in der oder room ? ” 

Brand hesitated a moment, then nodded. Wagner 
walked into the bedroom and shut the door. 

“* Well, what the devil do you want ?”’ Brand asked 


ressively. 

“oP hilip ae bis throat. 
‘* First of all I came to a) 
Hesketh Brand step as if he had been 

shot. He gave an unbelieving laugh. 

“ You—to spolog | ” 

Philip nodded. His face was pale, his lips tightly 
set, his eyes like steel. 

“ Yes, for misjudging you. Oh, you know what's 
happened, everyone knows. I daresay you've been 
laughing up your sleeve. I misjudged you about 
iss Jo . 


Joan, an Lester.’ 

“Qh!”? Brand said lamely. He was truly taken 
aback, off his guard. Never having had a manly 
or generous impulse in his life, he utterly failed to 
understand Philip's magnificent honesty and 
generosity. 

“That's all,” Philip continued. ‘‘ You were not 
to blame—in the attitude adopted towards her—and 
towards me. My private opinion remains unchanged, 

but a anaeel eee “= there. I 
simply misju you and I’m sorry.” 

Book ! That's all right,” 
Brand said slowly, recovering 
himself. ‘I don’t bear you 
any ill will or her for that 

matter. We're men of the 

world. She played the fool 
with both of us. Lord, if 


logise, Mr. Brand.” 


have given it you long ago. 
But you're one of those eccon- 
tric, hot-tempered beggars.” 

“ Proof?” Philip said, grasping anxiously 

at the word. 

Brand leered and his piggy eyes gleamed. 

“Yes. Why, she was fair game for any man! 
You and I were only one of several. She fairly had 
me just as she had you. Only I wasn't fool enough to 
want to marry her. Oh, no, I knew a bit too much 
for that.” 

A sudden humorous idea seemed to strike him, for, 
giving a prodigious wink and laughing, he told 

erwent to sit down a moment. He disappeared 
into the bedroom and returned a moment later with 
tho little dressing case labelled “ J. L.” Ho flung it 
at Philip Derwent’s foot. 

“Have a look at that, cocky. That speaks for 
itsclf. In fact if you care to open it and glance inside 
it'll fairly shriek! Go on,” he grinned as Philip 
hesitated, ‘‘ have a look ; no sharge made. She 
was a girl of taste, there’s no denying.” 

Slowly Philip Derwent opened th> dressing case, 
glanced insido, then shut it quickly with a stifled 
exclamation. 

Thero was a moment's silence. 
the situation. 

“Can I keep this?” Philip asked unsteadily. 

Brand shook his head. 

“It wouldn’t be fair. It’s the only memento I 
have of a pleasant little week-end—what!”’ 

Philip turned on his heel, strode to the door, then 
hesitated. 

‘You don’t know where she is now ?”’ 

“No, I don’t!” Brand said quickly. “I wish 
I did. Here, what's the hurry? Stop and have a 
game of cards with us.” 

“ Thanks, I never gamble,” Philip said huskily. 
“ Good-night ! ” 

He closed the door quickly and Brand heard him 
stumbling down the stairs. Laughing under his 
breath he called Richard Wagner back into the room. 

“ Now, old bird, sit down and mix yourself a drink 
and lct’s have a little chat before the others come. 
Glad you're early. I wanted a word with you. I’ve 
got a job on that aeet suit you. A iittlo girl; 
you're fond of little girls, eh ?’’ He dug him play- 
fu ie in the ribs. 

Wagner nodded and rubbed his hands together. 


Brand was enjoying 
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“ She ain’t no use to me,” Brand continued. “ I; 
fact I want to get rid of her, get hor out of the country 
She'll grow into a nice fine girl if she's looked aftcr 
Might be worth a bit—what ?” , 

agner nodded and chuckled. “If she's really 
young and really good-lookin’. But it’s a dangerou- 
game, my vriend.’ 

“Not if it’s payed properly. They might suspet 
me, they would never suspect a nice, respectal)! 
old man like you. Now if you like to take her «: 
my hands you can have her cheap. What do y. 

Richard Wagner considered the proposition f.. 
some time as if doubtful about it. “I'd have ¢ 
have von look at her first. If I tako a fanc 
vell, I daresay ve can strike a bargain. 
seo her?” 

Brand leaned towards him eagerly, dropping |i: 
voice. ‘To-morrow if you like. To-morrow nivht. 
Tl take you down myself.” ‘ 

“Vere ?’’ Wagner whispered. 

Hesketh Brand glanced over his shoulder. 
sound of voices echoed from the staircase. 
guests were arriving. 

‘““Never mind where,” he said under his breath, 
“Tl take you to-morrow night. A quiet, secret 
little place down East. You'll come ?”’ 

Richard Wagner closed his eyes and stretched }:'s 
hands out towards tho fire. The diamond ring on 
his finger glittered. 

“* Yes, I vill come,” he said slowly. 


to her 
en can 


The 
Th 


In the Torture Chamber. 
ALARA ARAAA RRR ARR RRR RRR RR RO 
Tue rickety stairs leading to Miriam Blossom’s rat 
haunted basement groaned and creaked; a list 
flickered and cast their own shadows before the tw. 
men who were so cautiously descending—Hes\«!\ 
Brand and his friend from Carnea’s, Richard Warn. 
Somewhere in the distance a clock lazily struck the 


“Twelve!” ejaculated Brand in a whisp.r. 
“There's probably not a soul in the building no. 
except old Blossom. The tenants are all out by now 

on their nightly rounds. They say iis 
street—Paradise Row—is the quirtest in 

London—the people sleep all day and wor! 
all night.” 

His companion laughed hiz hvar-v, 
slow cackle. 

“ Paradise Row!” he repeaicd 
guttural voice. 
zavoury zpot!”’ 

“What's in a name?” retort 
Brand carelessly. ‘‘ Hero we are! Mii! 
the bottom step ; there’s a hole in it.” 
The treacherous step and the stone pa-- i.» 

were safely negotiated, and Brand, hiltin: 
before the cellar-door, epee the old German 1 11 
the candle, drew from his pocket a large rusty Lc: 

He inserted it, turned it, and the ol: door reluctantly 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 


| hour—midnight. 


in his 
“Vat a name vor a « 


opened. 

“© Won't og walk into my parlour ?° 7? Gite! 
Brand genially, as he tiptoed softly into the chily 
cellar. 


Someone stirred. 

“Who's that ?’’ said a weak, hoarse voicc. 

Brand recognised it as Joan's; but how diver 
from the pretty, soft tones which used to make the 
blood course more quickly through his veins. 

“ Only I!’ answered Brand, with affected lumi!) 

He took the candle fron Wagner's hand an! .\- 
proached the wretched mattress whcre Joan anil (b- 
were lying, huddled together for warmth iniécr « 
thin and not too clean blanket. 

‘“* What do you want ?”’ asked Joan, sitting up wi 
obvious difficulty, and fixing large, sunken cyes 14| 
him. ‘“* You can’t torture cither of us any more ths) 
you’vo already done, so I suppose you've come wi 
this man ’’—she flung a contemptuous glance at | 
old German Jew, with his scrubby face and miserly | 
—‘to gloat over your work. Olive is very ill--! 
should please you! But I—you'll be annoyel vt 
disappointed has I tell you that I am still quite » |! 
and strong!” 

She threw back her head, with its tangled fair Iii’. 
somo of her old sturdy spirit shining momentarily 
hor pale face. 

“ You misjudge me,”’ said Brand hypocritically. 
am deeply grieved to hear of our little friend's tui: 
position, so deeply grieved, indeed, that I have brows." 
my old family physician here to-night to have a |) 
at the little dear, and, if necessary, to make her up | 
few bread pills and a bottle of coloured water. Thi! - 
the ticket, ch, Wagner? Go and have a look at tic 
brat!” 

Joan rose unsteadily to her feet, tucked-the blan\:‘ 
more closely around tho still, heavily breathing lit!'» 
figure of tho child she loved, and approached Brand. 

“Who is this man?” she demanded. “ Why havo 
you brought him here?” 

“Tvo already told you,” mocked her torturr. 
“ Herr Wagner is a great German doctor, who has 


wa 


Not more than twelve words. 
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WEEK ENDING 

Aprit. 19, 1913. 
Lindly consented to visit our little friend with a view 
to ascertainin and removing the cause of her illness. 
If that doesn’t satisfy I’m afraid I can’t help you. 
lfere, doctor”’—he winked almost audibly at his 
shabby friond— you'll want the candle!” 

Ifo strolled carelessly, thumbs in his wide-Lulging 
waistcoat, acress the uneven flagstones. Joan followed 
him for a few steps, and they stood still with locked 
hands, thinking. ; 

Was it true? Was Brand fri htened at the state 
of Olive’s health ? Frightened lest the child should 
tiie, and the law demand the little life of him? It was 

ossible. Brand she knew was a coward, and would 
ilo anything to evade the iron, pitiless arm of justice. 
Jt was truc that the old man ho called Herr Wagner 
did not suggest & respectable doctor, bunt it might be 
that he was a man who had studied medicine, and had 
perhaps got into trouble, which would of course 
account for his friendship with Brand. 

She looked round; the candle was on the three- 
leveed washstand, and Wagner, with a small electric 
lap in his dirty hand, was watching the little sick 
yirl, feeling her forehead and her tiny, fevered hands. 

Truc he was not a figure to inspire confidence, but 
if he had even a slight knowledge of medicine, he might 
he better than nobody. 

Brand sauntered back to the bedside. 

“Well, how are we getting on?” he inquired. 
"What are the young lady’s symptoms ?”” 

“She ‘ave some fever,” said Wagner, shaking lis 
shaggy head importantly. “ Jus’ now she sleeps. 
She vill do better out of ’ere.’’ He indicated, with a 
wave of a gnarled hand, the dark and noisome prison- 
louse, : 

A gleam of hope lil +19 Joan's eyes. 

‘Then she shot a swift glance at Brand as he stood 
lwking like the incarnation of all things evil, staring 
down upon the innocent child. What would he say ? 

“Oh, you'll let her go, won't you?” cried Joan 
imploringly. ‘I knew she was ill, and now the doctor 
says she must go. Please Ict her go—lIet me take her 
away—tight away ?” 

‘But what about me?” mocked Brand. “ Think 
low lonely I shall be if I open the cage-door, and let 
hoth my little birdies spread their pretty wings and 
ty away! No—no, I couldn’t Iet you both go; it 
wouldn't be reasonable, would it? And_ besides, 
wasn't something said about a certain naughty little 
lady having a dose of cells ?” 

Joan, with horror-filled eyes, watched the cunning 
fave. Would the doctor take care of Olive? She 
-iw that Brand did not mean to let her--Joan— 
ec Cape. 

For Olive’s sake, perhaps, it would be better not to 
1 ist—to resign herself to the hideons inevitable. 
she looked Brand full in the cyes. 

“I know what you mean, of course,” she said 
laavely. “PH not pretend to misunderstand you. 
Vvenochoice!”” And then she turned to the doubtful- 
loking doctor, who was shaking up the miserable 
illow for the little reugh head. She thought that 
there was something almost kindly in his act. 

~ And vat is dis ?’? inquired the old German in his 
slow. precise way. “Dis ’av I vound beneath 
0 f Ieedle friend’s pillow—it is der ‘Oly Scripture, is 
tt not 2" 

He held up a small, shabby Bible. 
Brand laughed long and low. 

“Give it here!’ he said gaily. 
soon it before.” 

(fe opened it, at the fly-leaf, and read again the 
text he had written there in large printed capitals on 
the day upon which old Joseph Lester was parted for 
«ver from the gold he had hoarded so steadfastly. 

There they were—the four short words which had 
taunted the child’s simple life—which had robbed 
her of slumber—which had made her swear that she 
liad seen Philip Derwent leave Joseph Lester's house 
siter she had heard that heavy thud as of a falling 
body in the miser’s parlour. 

~ Thou, God, seest me! ”’ 

Brand laughed again. The situation was quite 

amusing. The brat had even draggcil the book to 
this cellar from that beastly Foot's Cray cottage - 
hadn't dared to leave it behind. There had really 
heen a touch of genius about the inspiration that had 
ll him to buy this prettily-bound Bible. It had 
one its work well. 
Should he take it away with him now and destroy 
it. or should he leave it for the present ? 
_ Happy thought—he would leave it to comfort Joan 
in her Joneliness. It could do him no harm, and 
mizht have upon Joan some of the same effect it had 
had upon Olive. 

He chuckled gleefully, and digging Wagner in the 
‘ibs, showed him the fly-leaf, with the inscription 
which little Olive Strode had so often read, and always 
‘ith the same chill feeling of terror. 

i Look!” he exclaimed. “* If you really think your 
te © patient requires a change of air, and of course 
know that a house right on the river docsn’t suit 
“ery constitution, what do you say to our leaving 
ee Book to comfort the poor little left-behind 
Thou, God, seest me!’ How's that for a hair- 
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WEDDED TO BALDNESS 


Royal Hair Specialist Tells How 
Thousands Court Hair Troubles. 


| Panic - Stricken They Tura to 


“HARLENE" for Relief. 


MUNIFICENT FREE OFFER TO ALL SUFFERING 
WITH HAIR TROUBLES. 


The story of Baldness reads remarkably like 
Courtship, Marriage, and Divoree. 

To-day thousands of people are courting Hair 
Troubles. To-morrow will see them wedded 
to Baldness. Then comes subsequent remorse 
and the inevitable course of “ Harlene Hair- 
Drill” to restore their hair to its former beauty 
and lnxuriance. 


DON’T FORM THIS AWFUL ALLIANCE 
WITH BALDNESS. 


On every hand one finds the appalling results 
of hair neglect. Sometimes it is a matter of 
sheer neglect ; sometimes it amounts to wholesale 
murder of the hair by the use of injurious hair 
greases and oils; 
hard brushes and 
metal combs; curling 
tongs, irons, and 
other hair - massa- 
cring implements and 
by washing the head 
with ordinary soap, 
which practically 
poisons the hair ard 
suffocates it by clog- 
Sela follic * 

“ Harlene air- 
Drill” makes the THIS . 
hair beautifully lus- 
trous, luxuriant, and 
naturally wavy and 
curly, and there is 
absolutely no need for the use of 
hair destroying artifices. 

Don't for a moment imagine that 
you are immune from Baldness, just 
because you possess beautiful hair 
atthe moment. The false feeling of secarity 
will he sadly shaken sooner or later, Tt leagls 
to neglect, and ney'ect is disastrous, as others 
have found to their cost. 


UNLESS YOU ARE PRACTISING ; 
“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” NOW— 


—Hair falling out. 

—Brittle hair, 

Loss of elasticity, 

. Splitting at the ends, 

Loss of gloss and lustie, = 

_-Becoming faded and grey, 

—Falling out literally in handfuls, 
are the symptoms which will surely appgar, 
perhaps not to-morrow, perhaps not for 
months, but that they will eventually appear is 98 
certain as that they are the forerunners of Total 
Baldness. 

Take heed, therefore. of the grave warning of 
Mr. Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialist und 
pioneer of the great movement insuring luxurious 
hair for every man and woman in Britain. 


YO 


Mr. Edwards has saved and rescued thousands ' 


trom baldness. No one knows more than he the 
terrible risks and awful consequences of delay. 
Don’t risk for another 


© Edwards’ 


N 


your desire—a complete restoration of your hair 
to its natural beauty and luxuriance. “ Harlene 
Hair-Drill” will do this even after years of 
neglect and ill-usage. 

In short, “Harlene Hair-Drill” will, if prac- 
tised for two minutes a day, remove the following 
hair ailments :-- 
| -. Total Baldness (aven of years’ standing). 
ao Partial or Patchy Baldness. 
| — Thinning of Hair over *hs temples. 

—Thin, weak, stragaiing Hair. 

~- Hair which falls out whenever brushed or combed, 
| —Kair which splits at the ends. 
| Bull, dead-looking, lustre-iacking Hair. 

- Dry, brittie Hair. 

- Greasy, inelastic Hair. 
—Deposit of Sourf and Dandruff. 
—Discoioured Hair. 

--Irritation of the Scalp. 

Mr. Edwards ius most generously arranged to 
give tu every reader of this journal a eompleie 
Outfit of * Hai lene Hair-Drill.” 

: FILL IN THE COUPON AND PARTICIPATE 
IN THIS CENEROUS FREE CIFT OFFER. 
Beiwow ilierg is printed a coupon. 
Fili it up wud send it (with Sd. in 
stimps to py ostage of return 
outfit) to the Edwards Harlene 
Co.. 104 High Holborn, London, 
WC. 

In return you will be sent the 
following free Hair - Growing 
Toilet Gift. It con- 
tains :— 


1. A Trial bottle 
of that delightful 
hair-food and_tonic- 
dressing, “ Harlene 
for the Hair.” 

2. A packet of 
“Cremex” for the 
Sealp. a_ delightful 
Shampoo Powder for 
home use, which 
thoroughly cleanses 
the Scalp from Scurf, 
and prepires the hair 
forthe Harlene “Hatir- 


a 
= > 


ue ag 


This valuable Free Gift will 
certainty be the means of 
SQviny your beautiful lresers. 
Pill inthe Coupon belo and 
receive Frees -— (1). Trial 
Bottle of *“ Harlene for tus 


Hair () Packet of Driil” treatment. 
“Oremer.” (3) Copy of Mtr. a S sg 
Edwards’ pricate Brochure gh Mr. Edwards’ 
cy “ Harlene Hair-Drilt.” private book of 
“Hair-Drill” Rules, 
which sbows you 


how, by practising them for two minutes # day. 
zon can puta stop to the falling or fading of your 

air, and restore the latter to luxuriant, healthy, 
and lustrous abundance. 

All chemists and stores scll “ Harlene-for-the- 
Hair” in Is., 2s. 6d., and 4). Gd. bottles ; Cremex 
in 1s. boxes of 7 shampoos, single shainpoos 2d. ; 
or you can obtain them, post free, from the 
Harlene Co., 104 High Holborn, 


© Tondun, W.-C. 


moment the danger | 


of losing your beautiful tresses, but fill in the | 


Coupon and get a Free + Hariene Hair-Drill” 


Outfit—and wse it. 


+ Harlene ” is Nature’s own hair restorer and | 


preserver—a veritable food for the hair—not it 
chemical stimulant. 

“ Harlene” eliminates risk of 
deterioration. 

“ Harlene Hair-Drill” 
renowned hair-grower — “ Harlene "— and 
Edwards’ natural Shampoo Powder “ Cremex,” 
which gives wonderful assistance in attaining 


all Hair 


ns 


This COUPON Entities You to ONE WEEK'S 
‘ HARLENE HAIR-DRILL'’ OUTFIT FREE. 


To the EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
104 High Hoiberu, Loudeu, WoC. 


Dear Sirs, Please send me by return at post a preses 


t tation Toilet Outfit for practising ** Marlene Hair trill.” 
| Lenelose Jd. in stamps to pay carriage to any uddress au 


combines the World- | 
Mr. | 


the world. 


Nacve 


Foreign stainps accepted, 


P.LW., April th. 


(See page 190 /.- 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 1087) 
raiser in a dark and spidery cellar? Can you improve 
upon it, old boy?” 

To Joan's horror, the old man in whom sho was 
pennies to put a little confidence, echoed Brand's 


h. 

‘Pxtay be I could?" she heard him gasp between 
paroxysms of ghoulish merriment. ; 

= Then do it?" encouraged Brand. “ As a physician’ 
—here he dug the old man’s ribs again, and winked 
broadly—“‘ it’s your duty to leave comfort and solace 
wherever you can.” 

“Good thought!"’ chuckled the old foreigner. 
“Tay ’ero my Icedle stylo-pen—give to me der ‘Gly 
Book.” He shook his shaggy head slowly. “ Ah, 
ven I vas poy, I vas bright poy for Scripture 
knowledge.” 

He took the book, reflected a moment, and wrote 
bencath Brand's handiwork in  carefully-formed 
capitals the words: 

“Is it well with the child? It is well.” 

And with a long-drawn cackling laugh that 
froze Joan's blood, he gave the book back to Brand, 

ointing out the freshly-written Bible words with a 
boas forefinger. 

“Tt is well!’’ repeated Brand, with upturned 
piggy eycs, when his smiling permitted him to speak. 
“Tt is well!’ he said again, with a significant wink 
at his companion. 

As they stood there, gazing upon the little Bible, 
leering and gesticulating, Joan was somehow reminded 
of a pair of horrible animals slowly gloating over and 
tasting their meal, before they actually fall upon it 
and tear it ravenously limb from limb. She knew now 
for certain that the old man was not a doctor, or, at 
any rate, that his presence bodcd no good to Olive. 
She must not let him take Olive away—better dic 
here in Joan's loving arms, than with that horrible, 
dirty. mouthing old foreigner. 

‘Well, we'd better get on with the work,” said 
Brand, laying the stid open Bible on the washstand. 
“Tl leave these words of holy comfort here, and also 
the candle. Wo can find the way with your torch, 
can't we, Wag. my boy?” 

“ Ja—yes. Vill you that I lift der leetle madchen 
—vat you call girl—or vill you 2?” 

“Olive is not going!’ said Joan, summoning all 
her old fiery courage. She stood in front of the child 
with outstretohed arms, as though she defied the two 
men to touch the little helpless girl. 

“Ah, weally ?”’ lisped ae superciliously. 

“ Pick the Gras up, Wag, and give me your light, 
and I'll see to this spit-fire and lead the way.” 

‘* My torch? Ah, I left it on der vashstand.” Tho 
old man moved away, and presently returned, a small 
electric torch blazing powerfully in his hand. ‘‘ Now 
are ve vot you call all-right. Allow me, mecs.” 

“TH not allow you!” fired Joan. ‘* You shan't 
touch her—cither of you.” 

“Push her away, Wagner!" snapped Brand; 
“but be careful that she docsn’t bite or kick. She's 
as violent as one of those Suffragette fools!’* he added, 
with a furious recollection of the episode outsido the 
door of a top-floor bed-sitting room at a certain very 
private hotcl of the Edgware Road. : 

“Vill you move, young mees?” leered Wagner. 

“No—you shan’t touch her—you shan’t take 
her away!" 

‘** How do you suppose you're going to prevent us ? ” 
sneered Brand. ‘ There are no stairs here to push 
people down.” 

“Til scream!" said Joan. “I'll ery for help—oh, 
even in this dreadful place there must be somebody 
who would help me—an Englishman! ’’—she flung a 
disparaging glance at the unkempt heavy figure of 
the German. 

5 “Scream, then, and see what happens!” retorted 


rand. 

“Help! Help!” cried Joan. “ Help!” 

But her poor little voice was too weak to carry far, 
and even if it had been fifty timcs stronger, Brand 
knew well that a shout for help at night in Paradise 
Row would excite no more attention if it were heard, 
than would the sight of a drunken man—with which it 
would probably be lazily connected. 

“Not much use, ch? Come, now, move out of the 
way or I shall have to employ a little force!” 

* You shall kill me before you take Olive!” panted 
Joan. Her condition, already weakened by confine- 
ment in this dark and dreadful cellar, was now verging 
on utter exhaustion and prostration. ° 

“No need for such extreme measures yet!”’ Brand 
scized her by her outstretched arms in spite of her 
struggles, and dragged her violently away from the 
bedside to the extreme end of the ccllar. As he 
released her she reeled and staggered against the damp 
and slimy wall, and Brand seized the opportunity of 
picking up Olive, who, aroused by the noise, began 
to moan faintly and mutter unintelligible words. 

“ Here's the key!’ said Brand to Wagner. ‘‘ Lock 
the door after me, and walk behind me, throwing the 
light ahead so that I can see my way.” 

With his half-conscious burden in his arms, ho 
made his way slowly out of the cellar. 

Joan, recovering herself quickly, staggered back 
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SIX USEFUL KNOTS. 

Tne pictures below show some knots in common 
use in the building trade, says this weck’s SMatL- 
HOLDER, ‘ 

Nos. | and 2 show 
the Clove Hitch, 
which is uscd at the 
commencement of all 
scaffolding. It is 
easily made and will t 
not slip. 

No. 3 is the Bow- 
line, used = when 
hoisting barrels, ctc. 

No. 4 is the Har- 
ness Hitch. As man? 
of these loops as are 
required may be 
made on the one 
i Sag of rope and 


each will support o 

workman. 5 6 
No. 5 is a Recf 

Knot, used for tyinz 

ordinary ropea, bandages, etc. It cannot slip. No. 6 


is a Single Sheet Bend and is used for tying ropes of 
unequal thickness. 


TO TELL REAL PIGSKIN. 

WHEN next you buy a pigskin purse, remember 
that io order to prove that thc purse is real pigskin, 
note the posi- 
tion of the 

ores where the 

ristles have 
been removed. 
These can 
easily be scen 
with the naked 
eye. 

If the purse 
be genuine, the 

ores will be 
ound arranged 
in groups of 
three. as shown in the accompanying sketch, which 
for the sake of clearness is shown through a magnify- 
ing glass. 


A GOOD HINT FOR CLERKS. 

Many clerks arc constantly troubled by losing 
their lead pencils. The following is a good and simplo 
method which may be adopted to avoid the nuisance : 

Obtain an ordinary rubber band and place it on 
the pencil as shown 
in the — illustration. 
This, when placed in 
the waistcoat pocket, 
will not allow the 
pencil to fall out whilst 
in a stooping position. 
It is also very useful 
for turning over the 
pages of office books, 
such as ledgers and 
day books. Place the 
end of the pencil 
containing the rubber 
band on the corner of 
the page, then turn over in the same manner as with the 
fingers. By adopting this idea you will find that the 
pages can be turned over with greatcr ease and rapidity. 


SAVES LABOUR. 

Tae accompanying sketch shows a method used 
to convey coal on north country canals. It consists 
of a number of huge 
iron boxes capable of 
. holding about fifty 
tons of coal, and 
4 chained together at 
the corners. In 
order to make them 

travel more easily, 
7 anairtight, triangu- 
lar-shaped prow, in- 
dicated by anarrow, 
is chained in front 
/ of these boxes, 
making their pas. 
sage through the 
water easier anti 
giving less work for the tug to do. 

At the end of the journey each box is lifted out of tlc 
water by crancs and tipped over into the hold of th: 
steamer. Thus the coal is taken direct from colliery to 
s:eamer without any unloading. 


WEEK ENDING 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from column 1). 
across the rough stone floor, with a vague idea in hv-r 
half-dazed mind of making another effort to detain 
little Olive. 

But Brand was outside the door before she got thei, 
and the old doctor had just gained it, and she knew 
it was useless. There was nothing she could do. 

She raised her fair head proudly, and looked the o!.1 
man full in the face. At least they should never |. 
able to say that she had showed fear for herself ; 91-1 
Brand, who had boasted that he would break her sj ,ivi:, 
would find that it was, as yet, still unbent. 

And then her heart seemed to stand still with to 
suddenness of the shock. 

A vivid crimson rushed into her ashen check. 
Was she dreaming ? 

Was it all a horrible dream ? 

For, standing at the door, was tho bent form of t+ 
eld German, dirty, shabby, and dishevelled, and yt — 
tae small bright eyes which had been screwed up and 
sunk in shaggy, grey eyebrows, grow large and full «t 
force. Tho polis mouth tightened—became thi: 
and stern, and for one second, in spite of the diswui-i: « 
growth of stubble on the thin cheeks and chin, Joci 
saw tho inscrutable face of Thomas Curistiss 
Jephson. 

She was about to cry out at the change, but a thin 
finger was laid signiticantly upon the tightly-<tiic 
mouth, and, as she understood that she must be silent, 
she saw the gaunt hand point furtively at the riche. 
washstand—why, for the moment, she did not know, 
and tho noxt second the face changed again. Thoms: 
Christian Jephson faded into Richard Waguer, thie 
disreputable boon companion of Hesketh Brand, and 
the door began slowly to close. 

““Come on,’ Joan heard Brand's voice say in- 
patiently on the other side. ‘* How much longer are 
you going to be hanging about that girl? Show the 
ight, can’t you? I don’t want to wander about this 
filthy passage with this brat all night.” 

‘Ver’ sorry,’’ Wagner's voice reached the listening 
girl. ‘* But ever’body ’as ’is leedle weakness, 0:1 
mine is precty leedle ladies. Vot a peach, nv 
Brandy poy—vot a berfect peach, and vot a vind. as 
vou zay! Your Ieedle brisoner vill make zings \wr 
you call ‘’um’ at Carnca’s.”’ 

The voice grew indistinct, the slow footsteps Gicl 
away, and Joan Lester was alone in the rat-hauniet 
cellar. 

She was thankful that Brand had Jeft the catiii, 
and, as she eat down on the mattress to think ovr 
this new development, hope sprang anew in fit 
heart. 

For Thomas Christian Jephson, who had never yt 
failed her, had in some mysterious way won the « 
fidence of Hesketh Brand, and Joan knew thai ‘ov 
would save Olive and herself. 

Suddenly she remembered that he had point! ' 
the washstand. She rosc and approached it. 1): 
thero was nothing to be seen except the cracked s+! 
and basin and Olive’s Bible. Had he meant 
Bible 2? She picked it up, open as it was at the fly! 
and read: 

“Ts it well with the child?) Tt is well’ And t! 
she understood, she knew that Jephson, whilsi ) 
tending to Brand that ho was writing wor's | 
should mock and torture the helpless girl when 
little companion was torn from her protection, bal 
reality penned it as a message of comfort. 

It would bo well with Olive. She would !. 
Jephson’s care. She need not worry about the v'. 
child. Kindly hands would minister to her. 
would be well with the little girl, whose short liic | 
already bcen blighted and shadowed by tic | 
influence of Brand. 

As she replaced the Bible, so terrifying to Olive 
full of hope to Joan, sho made a further discos! 
Hidden behind the basin were two packets, one ¢ 
fully tied up in grease-proof paper, consisting cf t!:. 
small but delicious ham sandwiches ; the other w. 
small paper bag containing a pennyworth of bull’s-« 
of the description that Jephson, during his thir: 
cight years, had proved to he the most cunfortiin: ° 

The meals which good Mrs. Blossom had pro: : 
for the prisoners in the cellar had been few and + 
inadequate, and Joan, who had heen weak w: | 
hunger, devoured the sandwiches with very yr! 
and affectionate thoughts for the man to whose qu! 
kindliness she owed this unexpected a 

The bull’s-cyes provided a delicious dessert, an! | 
girl crept back to her poor bed, far more hopeful t 
she had felt since she had left her home cn the (| 
that should have been her wedding-day. 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


THE OBSTACLE. . 

““Way did you let him get away from you : 
exclaimed the chief. . 

“ He—er—took a mean advantage of m: 
replied the green detective. ‘He ran across {'° 
grass in the park, and——"* 

““ Well?” a 

“Well, there was a notice there ‘Keep olf th: 
grass,’ ”* 


Now, ladies! Can you tell me “Why should flappers eat fish?’ (Turn to page 1090.) 
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FRUTO 


. ‘CONTAINS OLIVE OIL 


Before the advent of Frutol Soap it might have 
been an impossibility to convince folks that 
a Soap could be of such a gentle, emollient and 
soothing character as to warrant its daily use for 
all Toilet purposes and, at the same time, prove 
to be so speedy and effective a detergent that 
its employment for Domestic and Laundry uses 
was imperative. But with the advent of Frutol 
Soap a new standard is reached in soapmaking. 


FRUTOL SOAP 


is convincing hundreds of women to-day that no 

more desirable soap is’ necessary either for 

Toilet or for the Bath—for Laundry uses or for 
Domestic cleaning. 


"i YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


a 
FRUTOL SOAP IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM ANIMAL FAT. 
a 


The Name LEVER on Soap is a 
guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


Lost Vitality Restored. 


If you are ‘run-down’ and ‘out of sorts’ and your vitality is at a 
low ebb—let Wincarnis (the wine of life) give you new heal th, new 
vigour, new vitality, and new life. Over 10,000 Doctors recommend 
‘Wincarnis.’ All Wine Merchants and Licensed Grocers and 
Chemists sell it. Will you try just one bottle? 
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THE SMALLEST PICTURE PALACE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Where 8 Miles of rie _ Shown and Censored 
aily. : 

Ox January Ist was opened the smallest picture 
show in England; but where, strangely enough, 
will be shown a bigger variety and a greater number 
of pictures a day than in any other picture house 
in the Kingdom. 

This picture theatre is situated at the top of 
a large building in Shaftesbury Avenue, 1n 
attached to it are the Offices of the British Board 
of Censorship for Cinematograph Films, with 
Mr. G. A. Redford as President, and a salary of 
£1,000 a year. 

There are Three Tags. : 

The object of the Censor Board is to examine 
every cincmatograph film with a view to deciding 
whether it is fit for showing in picture houses in 
Great Britain. All the pictures you have seen since 
March Ist bear what is called ‘The Censorship 
Tag,” with the signature of the President of the 
Board appended, together with that of the member 
of the Board who has witnessed and approved that 
particular film. 

There ave three different kinds of tags, each of 
which has a distinct object. The first significs 
that a film has been approved for ‘‘ Universal 
Exhibition,” and this class of film will he especially 
recommended for children. This is what the tag 
looks like. 
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Kaiser's ew Airship Station 


Hetconann, the tiny 
island in the North Sea 
which Germany proposes to 
turn into a great station fur 
her air-ships, is one of the 
most curious islands in the 
world. 

Its towering cliffs, for instance, are largely 
artificial. Some years ago thero was grave fear 
“that the island, which was steadily growing smaller, 
would soon be eaten away entirely by the waves 
from the south-west. But a million sterling has 


been spent on raising @ massive cliff of granite on 
this exposed side. 

On those parts of the coast where the red, pe 
rock of tho genuine cliffs has been too badly honey- 
combed by the seas, hundreds of. thousands of 
tons of cement have been used to strengthen the 
face. . 

Heligoland has long been an important naval 
centre. It is defended by the most powerful guns, 
and is said to be prepared for a siege lasting three 
years. It is, indeed, the North Sea storehouse of 
the German fleet. Visitors are only allowed in 
the tiny port, the high platcau that forms the rest 
of the island being carefully guarded from the 
public. 

Till twenty years ago Heligoland belonged to 
Britain. We swapped it with Germany in 
exchange for Zanzibar. 


WILL HE EVER GET IT? 


“ Wet,” said Farmer Brawn to the artist, how 
much will ’ee paint my farm with me standing at 
the door fur ?’ : 

“Oh, five guineas,” said the artist. 

“Done,” said the farmer. “Come to-morrow.” 

In due course the painting was finished. But, 
alas ! the careless artist quite forgot to paint in the 
worthy farmer on the picture of his farm. : 

“Yes, I like it;” said the farmer. “‘ But where's 
me, lad—where’s me ?” . 

The error he had made flashed across the artist’s 
mind, but ho tried to pass it off with a joke. 

“ Oh,” ho said, “ you have gone inside to get my 
five guineas.” 

“Oh, have 12” said the old fellow, evidently 
greatly annoyed. “ P’raps I'll be coumin’ out seon, 
and if I do I'll pay you ; in the meantime we'll hang 
it up and wait.” 


This pict mm srennmnnne ness = meas pone 


has been passed for Uniwereal Exhebition 


LAtuigad? 


Westdent -—— 


Caaminer. ncmnace 


The second tag is identical except in two respecte. 
Instead of ‘“ Universal Exhibition ” it will have on 
it “ Public Exhibition,” and az additional seal in 
the left-hand corner. A film bearing the tag 
“Publio Exhibition” is really for grown-ups, but 
the manufacturers are not barred from showing it at 
the shows for children. Theso two tags are for the 
benefit of tho film manufacturers. who vil! rot be 
allowed to release films uzless they kave first been 
approved by the Board, and bear one to these tags. 

ne third tag is for the exhibitor—the manager 
of the picture show, and states that he is under an 
agreement with the Censor Board to show no 
cinematograph film that ducs not hear one of the 
censor tags already referred to, signifying that that 
film is approved by the Board. 
Eight Miles of Films a Day. 

Fight miles of filme a day are being projected 
in the new theatre in ernie Avenue, and every 
inch of them is being witnessed by the Board, or its 
representatives. Of course, Mr. Redford is not 
required personally to examine this enormous 
programme—the undertaking is beyond human 
endurance; members of the Board share the 
“duty” be- 
tween them. 
All: that is re- 
quired is— 
every film on or 
after March Ist, 
must bear one 
censorship tog o¢ 
signifying that 
the Board ap- 
proves of it, 
signed by Mr. 


oe 


‘! Cant Swallow Pills ° 


Ga 
6, 

You often hear people 
say that they can’t swallow 
pi Is. It is an extraordinary 

act that a person will eat 

a big piece of bread, 
say, without the slightest 
- difficulty. Give him a tiny 
vill, and he says: “I can’t swallow pills. I must 
hove a drink to wash it down!” 

Not only that, he will back up his assertion by 
adding that he never could swallow pills from 
childhood. “I've got a small throat, you know,” 
he will dcclare perfectly seriously. 

As a inatter of fact, he can swallow pills just as 
casily as he can swallow anything else, if he likes. 
What makcs a pill so hard to get down is that he 
tries to swallow it. 

When we eat our food we swallow it automatically 
without giving it a thought. With a pill, however, 
we think hard, and make an effort to swallow. 
This very effort prevents the throat muscles from 
working properly, and a spoonful of jam or 
a drink is required to bring the operation off 


successfully. Redford and BRITISH BOARD of 

It is exactly the same if, when vou are walking | the examincr, whesby they agnge that Files publi? 
downstairs, you think about the stairs and how | and another to eA atter Magth Ist. 1913 will only be 
you should walk. If you do, it's ten to ono you | the effect. that otbabized in this Dall provided they 22 
will miss your footing. Yet you will run down- | the — exhibitor hove been passed for extubition by-? 
stairs without a thought, and not slip. showing the Board. . aged - 

Those people who are accustomed to taking pills | film is under : ‘ 
don't find the slightest difficulty in swallowing | agreement with GesfisesTe prunes 
them as a rule. the Board to a : 


But nearly everybody's first pill is hard to get 


show only 
down, simply because tliey think about it. 


“tagged” films, 


WEEK ENDING 
Aprm. 19, 1913, 


They Chew: Cordite 
@ oe 
‘ a 7 
cf VA ‘ee / One of the troubles «. 
: \ most European armics i 
so that those soldiers v 
se f> d |. can get hold of it insist « 
wo \ lee using that terrible explosi: 
cordite as if it were a 2-1 
of chewing-gum. 

Its popularity is due to the fact that wie» 
chewed in small quantities it has a stimulation: 
and exhilarating ftert, like small doses of ales!’ 
Its taste, too, is sweet, cordite being threc-fi.' 
nitro-glycerine, an explosive which is sugazy to t!c 
taste. > 

When chewed in large quantities cordite becoi.: s 
more powerful in its effeots, bringing on a blis.i:| 
state of ecstasy, and sometimes making the vict:, 
of the habit see visions. But the real danger 6! 1) + 
habit lies in the fact that though nitre-zhoo - 
will orly explode when given a very hard Iles : 
touched by an electric spark, there is alway. -: 
possibility that the grinding of exceptionally |. : 
teeth might provide the necessary hard h' + 
Witi:in tho last few years, at least, three soldi. 
two German ana one Austrian—have been Isleu.. 
to bits, the use of cordite as a chewing-gum hc): 
the suspected cause. 

The habit was not unknown in our own Av: 4 
come years ago, till the military authoritics tk 
steps to stop it. 


BURSTING TO KNOW. 

Tue lecturer at the Sunday School, who was ats 
the most important draper in the district, had wives 
the childrer a rare treat with those coloured Iyitens 
slides of which hoe was go proud, entitled “Grow 
land’s Icy Mountains.” 

The last slide had just been withdrawn, when bh. 
turned and faccd the rows of eager little upterne { 
faces. 

“Would anyone like to es': me a question : 
he queried. 

“Please, sir,’ came in a siill, small voice from the 
end of the las’. row but one, “ woald you tell us th. 
price of the football jerseys in your shop window : 

—_— 

“Manora, were you fond of flirting when von 
were young ?” 

“Tam afreid I was, Gear.” 

“ And were you ever punished for it, mamma * 

“Cruelly, dear. I married your father.’ 


Pawnbrokers like Cup-hes 


PawNBROKERS are ve!" 
pleased when the loc d 
team wins its Cup! 
match, but they are st!!! 
more pleased if it loses. 

“The fact is,” sent 
a pawnbroker to Mr. 1’. 
Deubleyou, “ there is always a lot of gamblirs «! 
the Cup-ties. If the local team manages to suri is” 
one or two rounds my trade goes up with a bom 
Two classes of customers besiege my shop tlc d 
after a match is played, those who want 
redeem anything they have already entru-!. | 
to my care, and those who want to pledge so 
thing to pay up their bets.” 

One little sweet-shop and toy-shop just out: 
a well-known football ground in the North. 5 


owned by a white-haired old lady whose he 


fairly jumps with joy if the local team wins, 1h 
is the first shop passed after leaving the grew’: 
and every time a Cup-tie match is played ths 
she makes a display of toys in her window. 7 
The victory of the home team means & *1 
fortune to her. Its supporters, overjoyed wilh t 
flush of victory, must “take something here 
to the kids,” and there are sweets and toys 1! 
tempt them straight away. . ; 
Of course restaurants, tea shops: and the Hise 
in the vicinity of a big football ground always 
do well on Cup-tie day, whichever team W''" 
Extraordinary as it may sound, hat shops «! v 
benefit largely. In the North, however, Bet 
you a new hat our team wins!” is one of the 
commonest bets over a Cup-tie. Thousands \ 
new hats are bought between January and Ap 
in consequence, 


—Candidly, I don’t know why they should, but I have been told fish is good for flappers! (Turn to page 109 2) 
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Ask the housewife who uses 
Globe why she does so. 


=4 _Askthe servant-maid-the shopkeeper— —the office caretaker 
(@) -the vanman, and the hundreds of other users. The (@ 
reply will be the same-Jecanse Globe gives the big : 
shine with little rubbing and becatise the Globe 
) shine lasts. 


Just think what it means to you. 


<2 Instead of a lot of hard work on polishing day a little Globe rubbed gently on the surface to be cleaned and then 
AS) polished off with a soft cloth, and you have a brilliant shine. And because the Globe shine does not readily 
g tarnish, you haven't to do the work half so often. All this at no extra cost, for Globe costs no more than other 
polishes. Try it for yourself—a tin of Globe is w ‘orth pages of 
argument: tf zv// itself cont nNnCce Vou of its super fority!. 


GLOBE, THE BRITISH METAL POLISH, is made in | PASTE: 1d, 2d., 4d. 
two forms — paste and liquid — identical in their polishing NG a = and larger tins. 
qualities. LIQUID: (in sprinkler- 


al (ae 
‘anni ae ee 4 top cans which prevent 
Of Grosers and Stores Everywhere. Om we waste) 2d., 6d., Is., and 


larger sizes. 


Globe Prizo Scheme. Thousands of 
valuable prizes are given to uscrs of Globe. Ask 
your dealer, or send postcard to Raimes & Co. Ltd., 
Bow, London, E., for full prize list and particulars. 


ee 
Raimes & Co. Ltd., sisi Lenton E. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Pish Sandwiches. 

Melt two ounces of butter and 
sufficient quantity of cold fish from which all bones 
and skin have been removed. Then beat ap with 
a fork, add pepper, salt, and a little powdered mace 
and sufficient anchovy essence to make the mixture 
pink. Beat this to a cream, then spread on thin 
slices of bread and butter. 

Pickled Rhubarb. : 

Take four pounds of rhubarb, wash and dry it, 
and prick well with a steel fork. Then cut into 
pieces an inch long. Boil one pint of vinegar, four 
pounds of sugar, and forty cloves together, and when 
cold pour over the rhubarb, which should have been 
placed in a stewpan. Allow to stand for forty- 
eight hours, then boil for two or three minutes, and 
when cold bottle. 
Puritan’s Pudding. 

Grate three ounces of stale breadcrumbs and 
put them into a bowl with a pinch of salt, a little 
grated nutmeg, an ounce of grated cocoanut, two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and a pinch of 
gra lemon-rind. Mix all these together, then 


ur if on a 


_ pour over them a pint of milk, to which has been 


added one well-beaten egg. Allow to soak for a 
couple of hours, then beat up with fork. Pour 
into a baking-dish and bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. 

Kidney Soup. 

Take one small Spanish onion and cut it into 
thin slices. Slice and cut up small half a pound of 
ox-kidney, sprinkle with chopped parsley, and “| 
all together in a little butter till lightly browned. 
Add three pints of stock, bring to the boil, skim 
well, and simmer gently for two hours. Then 
strain through ao sieve, rubbing as much kidney 
through as possible. Mix half an ounce of potato 
flour in a little cold stock, bring the soup to the boil, 
add the thickening, stir well, and serve. 


Three Afternoon Tea Dainties. 
Dorothy Buns. 

Take the weight of one egg in flour, butter, 
and caster sugar; mix the butter and sugar to @ 
cream, then add the egg and by degrees the flour 
and one and a half teaspoonfuls of custard powder. 
Stir in sufficient milk to make the mixture fairly 
firm, and add a teaspoonful and a half of baking 
powder. Place the mixture in small, greased tins, 
and bake for ten minutes in a quick oven. Decorate 
the centres with half a crystallised cherry. 
Chocolate Cheesecakes. 

Take a small cake of chocolate and dissolve it 
in a little milk; then add an ounce of caster sugar 
and half an ounce of butter, with the yolks of two 
eggs. Stir over a slow fire till the mixture is as” 
thick as cream, adding more milk if it becomes too 
thick. Have ready a few cases of good short pastry, 
and pour the mixture into them. Bake, and when . 
cooked spread upon the top of each a spoonful ! 
vi the whites of the eggs whipped with a little | 
sugar. 

Lemon Teacakes. j 

Rub three quarters of a pound of flour into ! 
three ounces of butter, add to this six ounces of © 
caster sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, and a little : 
juice. Mix into a stiff paste with two eggs. Divide | 
into rock shape pieces and bake on a buttered tin | 
for twenty minutes. 


“1 AM VERY GRATEFUL FOR THE FREE | 
_ PRESCRIPTION.” 
“THERE IS NOTHING LIKE IT FOR 
PAIN.” 


‘“*It was a lucky day for me when I saw in your 
columns the free prescription that cured Mr. 
Williams. At the time I was down with influenza 
and aching in every bone in my body. One 
doctor said the pains were Neuralgia, while at 
the hospital they told me they were Neuritis. 
Taking medicine was agony to me, as it so affected 
my heart. I had the prescription filled the same 
night, and in the morning I was up, my cold was 
gone, my heart normal, and tboug I had a little 
pain during the day,I have not had itsince. I 
gave it to my mate, and he tells me that he has 
lost his Rheumatism and Lumbago. 

“The prescription was this: Go to the nearest 
chemist's shop and get 60 grains of Kephaldol in 
tablet form. Take two tablets at once, and then 
one every hour until the pain is gone. I took 
three when I went to bed, and broke up my cold.” 

Mr. Johnson Hicks, Newcastle. 


- HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


Mother Talks 


Told by a Woman of Experience. 
THE TIMID CHILD. 

I wonper if 
are able to jaugh at your childish fears ? 
and I think that I never shall be. So I have a 
ve 
children. 


The nervous, timid child is a creature who merits 
He often endures agonies of 
fright, and the worst part of his situation lies in 


@ great deal of pity. 


the fact that he gets no anlage because he is 
quite unable to explain what it is that terrifies him. 

Children fear such strange things—noises, sights, 
smells, and shapes, all of which seem quite harmless 
and natural to the strong-minded “ grown-up. 

My particular terror, which haunted me for years, 
was a very beautiful old German print, called Der 
Tod sis Peanndl ” (Death as a Friend), which hung 
near the anding. It was a wonderful portrait of 
a dead monk ; there was nothing in the least horrible 
or gruesome about it, and yet I feared it 80 much 
that I could hardly bear to pass beneath it as I went 
up or down stairs. : : 

My governess discovered my feeling for it and, 
by way of “curing me of such nonsense, ’ she had 
it hung in my bedroom. I screamed myeelf nearly 
into a fit that night, and next day both picture and 
governess vanished for ever out of my life—my 
parents had sent them both away. . 

My governess’s method of curing a fright was 


aay 


The picture on the stairs haunted me for years. 


just about as silly as it could be. It is no use at all 
to force a frightened child—to make him sleep 
without a light if he dreads the dark, to make him 
pat dogs if he is frightened of them, or anything 
of that kind. The fear which he shows cannot be 
cured unless you go right down to the rovts of it, 
and do away with the trouble whith is causing it. 

When Tommy is ‘“ jumpy and silly,”” don’t scold 
him, but set your wits to work and find out what 

ives rise to the “ jumpiness.” Is he quite well ? 
ta be as fat as he should be? Are you sure that 
he is not being worked too hard at his lessons ? 
Does he sleep well, and is his digestion in thoroughly: 
good order. 

Go into these questions, one by one, and you 
will probably find that the child is either under- 
nourished or over-worked. If this is the case, you 
must regulate his diet very carefully. Give him 

lenty of milk, cream, fresh eggs, fat if he will take 
it, and a good tonic of malt, cod-liver oil, or iron. 
Send him to bed early, and let him live a very 
quiet, regular life, with many hours each day spent 
in the open air, and no strain in the way of lessons 
or excitement. 

After a month of this kind of treatment, you will 
find that his nerves are much more steady, and 
before six months have passed he will be ready 
to laugh with you at the thing which he once 
dreaded so much. 

As long as the fright lasts, you must be very 
careful not to laugh ot him or to let the other 
children tease him about it. It is just as cruel 
to laugh at a fright as it would be to rub or knock 
an open wound. Besides, it does harm, for it makes 
the child shrink into himself and brood, when he 
would be far better if he could talk out his trouble 
and clear his mind of it. 

(Next week the Little Dressmaker will tell you how 
to make a Camisole out of an old Petticoat Flounce.) 


ou are so old and wise that you 
I’m not, 


soft corner in my heart for all timid little 
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HOME HINTS. 


To Prevent Custards from Curdling. 
Add one tablespoonful of cornflour to each pint 
of liquid. Cornflour prevents milk curdling, 


To Re-heat a Miik Pudding. 
Remove the skin, add a little more milk and ¢ 
small piece of butter ; re-bake till brown, 


When Laying New Linoleum, 
Rub well with pafaffin oil as soon as laid. Thi: 
keeps the colours bright and makes it wear longer, 


A New Clothes-line 
Should be boiled before being used. This will 


prevent it from stretching, and will make it la. 
longer. 


_— 


Hints on Choosine Vegetables. 
Potatoes. 

Choose large ones and as frec from eyes a3 
possible, 
Spinach 

Should be of a uniform green colour, light if 
the leaves be small, dark-green if large. Rejeci 
any with a yellowish tinge. 
Moshrooms 

Should be pink underneath and havo white, 


uncurled skins. 


Vegetable Marrows 
Should be firm to the touch and feel heavy, 


Cucumbers 
Should have smooth skins and be quite firm, , 


Celery 
Should be brittle, firm, and broad. 


Carrots 
Are stiff and crisp when fresh, 


Beans. : 

French beans should be stiff and brittle; 
broad beans crisp with rough pods and fairly | cavy. 
Peas 

Should be green, firm, and weighty. If the 


peas rattle or the pods can be pressed together, 
they should be refused. 


ACID STOMACHS ARE DANGEROUS 


NINE-TENTHS OF ALL STOMACH TROUBLE 
SAID TO BE DUE TO ACIDITY, 


A PHYSICIAN'S ADVICE ON CAUSE AND 
CURE. 


A famous physician whose successful researciies 
into the cause and cure of stomach and intestin::! 
diseases have earned for him an international re- 
putation, said in the course of a recent lecture that 
nearly all intestinal troubles, as well as many 
diseases of the vital organs, were directly trac’- 
able to a deranged condition of the stomaci, 
which in tarn was due nine times out of ten to 
excessive acidity, which not only irritated and in- 
flamed the delicate lining of the stomach, but als 
set up gastritis and stomach ulcers. It is interest- 
ing to note that he condemns the use of patent 
medicines as well as of medical treatment for the 
stomach, stating that he and his colleagues hav 
secured remarkable results by the use of ordinary 
bisurated magnesia, which by neutralising tl» 
acidity of the food, removes the source of the 
trouble. He contends that it is as foolish tv 
treat the stomach itself as it would be for a mar 
who stepped on a tack to rub liniment on the 
foot without first vane the tack. Remov: 
the tack and the foot will heal itself—neutralis« 
the acid and stomach troubles will disappear. 
Irritating medicines and medical treatments 21" 
useless, so long as the contents of the stomac: 
remain acid; remove the acidity, and there “i! 
be no need for medicine—the inflamed lining ct 
the stomach will then heal itself. Sufferers frou 
acidity should get a small bottle of bisuratel 
magnesia from their chemist, and take half 2 
teaspoonful in a quarter of a glass of hot or cold 
water after meals, repeating in fifteen minutes, it 
necessary, this being-the dose which the doctor 
has found most efficacious in all cases. 


—For the ten best reasons I will give. Blwebird Brooches. Mark postcards “Fish."” (See page 109.3.) 
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TOBACCO 


HABIT 
CONQUERED IN 3 DAYS. 
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dress; 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 
10 Norfolk St.(351 T.R.), London, W.C. 


vertisement may not appear 


BEETLES— 
Every Beetle coming mito 


e contact with 
Oi Reating’s "DIES! 
not loose. 


Sold in’ Tins, 


CHOCOLATED 
LILY CARAMELS. 


An old Favourite with a 
new charm—Clarnico Lily 
Caramels covered with rich, 
fragrant Chocolate. 


They are as wholesome as 
they are delicious. Try a 
3-lb., but be sure you see 
the name Clarnico on the 
bottom of every piece. 


CLARNICO 
LILY GCARAMELS. 


(The New Chocolated Ones) 


Made by 
Clarke, Nickolls & Coomts Ltd., London. 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 


All records 
eclipsed ! 


Your Prize is 
Guaranteed. 


Double Value 
Wrappers. 


Watson’s 
Three 
Prize Soaps. 


Manufactured 
Full-weight. 


To those who sav 


10938 


about it.. 


e the wrappers from 


Watson's 8 Prize Soaps, Watson’s next Great 
Competition providesstill greater attractions. 


From the first magnificent gift of a Napier Motor 
Car, value £560, to the last of the many hundreds 


of thousands of gifts, 


every single one is useful 


and absolutely guaranteed full value. A complete 


list of prizes will be 


ready shortly, but in the 


meantime see note at foot of this announcement.” 


Though, naturally, the winners 
large number of wrappers, every 
sure of a prize. Nemeuiben 
no blanks. The sender of even 
prize as the largest competitor. 
3 Prize Soaps th 


Although wrappers 


e greater your sat) 


of the most costly prizes send in a 
competitor who follows the rules is 
in Watson’s Competitions there are 
36 wrappers is just as certain of a 
The sooner you start using Watson’s 
isfaction and the better your prize. 


must be sent from Watson’s 3 Prize Soaps, 


they may be assorted in whatever proportion you choose, but 


don’t forget that “ NUBOLI 


coont double value. 


C” and “SPARKLA” wrappers 


The following examples will show you 


how the double value rule enables you to increase the value of 
your prize by using “ NUBOLIC” and “SPARKLA” Soaps. 


EXAMPLE “A” 


1 “*Mubolic” ” no” 
1 “Sparkia” ” ” oo” 


rng 


WAT 


40 “‘Matchless” wrappers count as 40 


a2 wrappers sent, but counted as as 42 wrappers sent, but counted as 6a 


SPARK 


EXAMPLE “B” 
20 “‘Matchiess” wrappers count as 20 
2 | 18 ‘‘Nubolic” ” 1» «699 36 
2 4“Sparkia” iT] ” ” 8 


* bal Ys 


} —the Disinfectant) 
i quick- NUBOLIC inde ensures 
: est, home cleanliness 

easiest, cheapest cut to and safeguards health, Use it freely 

MATCHLESS C home brightness. in s, bathroom, pantry, 
Brightens everything kitchen, lavatory, factory, work- 


the proved pest soap for all 
ho’ old and laundry  pur- 


ir 


poses. vi . and 
money. _Never injures clathes or 
Every tablet manufactured 


hands. 
full pound, 16 oz. Everywhere, 3d. 


Always buy full-weight soaps. Rem 


but clothes. Cleans with- 
out corroding, polishcs 
without spoiling, scours 
without scratching. No 
grit, no acid, no grease. 
1d. cakes, or large bar 3d. 


shop, and mark the freshness 
and purity that result. It 
saves doctors’ bills, Three 
sizes: full Jb, (16 ozs.), 3id. 
Qlb. (12 ozs.), 8d. ; 31b. (Buze.), 2d. 


ember, when buying soap, that every tablet 


of Watson's is guaranteed the full-weight stated, 16 ounces to the pound, when 


manufactured. Numerous odd-wei 


ght tablets are again being offered for the 


sake of extra profit, but that extra profit means extra cost to the consumer. 


* Start using 
have any difficulty 


name aud address. Postage will be r 


Watson's Prize Soaps to-day and save the wrappers. 
in obtaining Watson’s Prize Soaps, 


(N.S. Dept.), Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd., Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds. 


If you 
write giving dealer's 
efunded. 


OUR SUMMER FOOTBALL CONTEST. 

In a few weeks’ time the football season will be 
over. This, of course, is because as the summer 
comes along it is much too hot to play so strenuous 


a game as footer. But the interest in the game by 
no means dies out with the end of April. and it 1s 
because of this everslively interest that we are, this 
. week, starting a special Summer Football Com- 
” petition. ° ee 

The contest, as you will sce by turning to page 1681, 
is an exceedingly novel and simple one. We give 
you an exact reproduction of an actual photograph 
of an incident in one of this year’s League matches, 
only in our picture tho ball is missing. The picture 
is ruled off into squares, and your task is to place 
the ball in its correct position according to the 
actual photograph in our possession. Each of these 
summer contests will consist of four pictures, 
published one-a week, and the reader who correctly 
places the ball in each of the four pictures will win 
the £25 first prize. In addition, there are five 
prizes of £5 cach. Simple, isn't it? Have a try 
and tell your football friends about it. 


FOLLOW THE KING'S BXAMPLE! 

In a very short time now thousands of town 
children will be locking forward to a day in the 
country. London children, for example, will go 
to Epping Forest, where, a few years ago, the 
King and Queen spent an afternoon among tho 
kiddies. 

When Icaving, the King said: “The Fresh Air 
Fund is doing a noble work.” But the King has 
done more than that. He has shown his apprecia- 
tion of the F.A.F. in a practical way. For years 
he has sent an annual subscription of £25 to the 

_ fund, an amount which he has again fyrwardeéd this 
year, enough to give over 600 childrén a long day 
in the country. 

Where the King leads will you follow ? 
UNFINISHED JOKE FOOTLINE. 

In our issue dated March 22nd the following 
unfinished joke appeared :— 

Mrs. Smith purchased a hat-stand, which she 
greatly admired, having hitherto lacked this very 
necessary article. Whilst showing it off to a 
visitor, ber little boy came in, and forgot to remove 
his hat. Thinking to teach him a lesson, sho 
said :— 

“ Samuel, what did I buy that hat-stand for?” 

In a ‘*‘ Footline ” Contest readers were invited to 
write their version of the small boy's reply. 

‘The following is 2 very good finish, but it’s rather 
hard on poor pa. 

SamuEr: “ Because dada refused to buy himself 
a new hat, and you suid you’d shame him by buying 
a hatstand for his old one.” 

Another very smart finish, received from a lady 
reader, is as follows :— 

“JT don’t remember, mother. But tlic Hire 
Purchase man said he would include it with the 
otheg furniture.” . 

Results of “ Footline ” Contests 
page 1076. 

WHEN SERIALS BEGAN. 

“Tam writing to congratulate you on your fine 
story, ‘The Terror by Night,’ ’’ writes AERo. “I 
think it is just the thing wanted to make the man 
in the street realise that there is danger from above. 
I am ao keen follower of cverything to do with 
aviation so I know that the author has not imagined 
anything which is not likely to happen. and that 
sooncr than many people expect. By the way, can 
you tell me which was the first paper to start a serial 
story 2?” 

Thanks for the congratulations, Aero. Pearson's 
Weekly has never had the reputation for being a 
scare-monger, but I think even the greatest optimist 
for peace must realise that only a miracle will avert 
a big European war in the near future. And unless 
we are supreme in the air, as we are on the sea, we 
may suffer a pretty heavy defeat. In reply to your 
question, a serial story was published in the 
Lonvon Post as long ago as 1719. This serial 
story, which ran for over a year, from October 7th, 
1719, to October 19th, 172¢, to be precise, was 


appear on 


PEARSON'S 


destined to become one of the most. widely read 
stories in the English language. dts author was 
Danie! Defoe, and its title “‘ Robinson Crusoe ! ” 
HOW HE GOT A PENKNIPE. 

LittLE points of grammar occasionally worry 
people. ARGUMENTATIVE is troubled over the 
‘word “got.” ‘Will you kindly act as a referee 
between a friend and myself?” he writes. “I say 
‘got’ is not a proper dictionary word, but merely 
a slang word. My friend argues that it is a 
dictionary word and instances ‘You have got to 
go to town.’ Well, in this instance, I belicve 
‘got’ is not required, and the sentence should 
read ‘You have to go to town.’ Which is 
correct ?”’ 

You are wrong, ARGUMENTATIVE, in saying that 
“got” is not a dictionary word, though you are 
right in saying that it is not required in the 
sentence “ You have got to go to town.” It would 
be better to say “ You have to go totown.” “Got” 
is the past tense of the verb “ toget.” Itis perfectly 
currect to say, for example, “He got off the 
omnibus” or “He got home late.” Webster's 
dictionary gives dozens of instances of the correct 
use of the word “‘ got,” and I cannot do better than 
refer you to it. Next week you can write to me, 


and say “I got your penknife all right!” You 
will be writing perfectly correct English. 
ANOTHER SWINDLEB EXPOSED. 

J. F. G., writing from Scotland, says: 


“ Recently a man purchased some furniture from 
a shop close to where I live. He put down a 
£20 note in payment, and as he was a stranger to 
the shopkeeper, the latter sent over to the bank 
to see if it were genuine. The customer appeared 
to be greatly insulted and demanded his moncy 
back. He got it; but, after some persuasion and 
apologies on behalf of the furniture dealer, he agreed 
to buy the goods after all. He received his change 
and departed, giving an address to which his 
furniture should be sent. Tlie address proved to be 
a false one, as did the £20 note. The man had 


ay 
. 


‘insulted 

That is an old swindle, J. F. G., but like many 
another of its kind, it still manages to find its 
victims. However respectable a stranger mray 
appear, it is always wise to make sure of his honesty 
as far as ible, and without offending him, of 
course. he shopkeeper would have been wiser 
to cash the genuine £20 note straight away, telling 
the stranger that he had sent to the bank because 
he had no change. However, I thank you for 
pointing out the swindle again. It may save some 
one else in the future. 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS. 
“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. 


No. 12. 

In P.W., dated March 22, five pairs of tickets for the 
Cup Final were offered for the best Football ‘T'ripshots 
on BLackBUBN Rovers. The attempts selcctcd as the 
Lest, together with tho names and addresses of the 
senders, were as follows : 

Buacxsugn Rovers: Vocation: Ball Experts. 

Sent by C. Sutcliffe, Heath Rd,, Whitchurch, Shrop- 
shire, who nominated Mrs, C. Sutcliffe, Heath Rd., 
Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

BuacksurN Rovers: ‘* Confidence"’ Lacked ‘* Knack.” 

Sent by R. Rawlinson, 5 New Buildings, Don odt., 
Winson Green, Birmingham, who nominated A. Smith, 
5 New Buildings, Don St., Winson Green, Kirmingham. 

Bracksugn Rovers: Net Spot “ Barred.” 

Sent by T. Whitehead, 02 Lonzroyd Avenue, Dews- 
bury Rd., Leeds, who nominated H. Wrigit, 34 Arthing- 
ton Grove, Hunslet, Leeds. 

Biacksurn Rovers: “ Knack" or “ Nothing.” 

Sent by Thos. Corbett, 234 Poulton Rd., Scacombe, 
Cheshirs, who nominated John Evane, Mersey Decks 
and Harbour rd, Dock Yard, Birkenhead. 

BuackBuRN ROVERS: Ancestors—‘‘ Cup Bearers."”’ 

Sent by_G. G. Ray, Schoolhouse, Hullavington, Chip- 

nham, Wilts, who nominated Mrs, A. Kay, School- 

ouse, Hullavington, Chippenham, Wilts. 


No. 13. 
In P.W., dated March 29, five pairs of tickets for the 
Cup Final were offered for the best Football Tripshote 
on OLDHAM ATHLeTIc. The aitempts selccted as tho best, 
tozethor with the names and addreszes of the senders, 
were 13 follows: 
O.tpuam ATHLETIC: Outside Attention ‘‘ Centred.” 
Sent by Sergt. R. Hounsell, The Castle, Monmouth, 
who nominated Sergt. Gordcn, The Castle, Monmouth. 
O_pHAM ATHLETIC: Masters of ‘‘ Art fulness. 
Pia by Donald a New lands a ee Tole Bas 
utton, Surrey, who nomin:. ohn Digby, 77 rt- 
mouth Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. _— 
OupHam ATHLETIC: Dual Ambition Checked. 
ne by F. reece Gr ig 28 Recial bakes tes 
is., who nomina’ is inton, Luton ial 
W.M.C., Luton, Beds. 7 
OupHam ATHLETIC: ‘ Matches ’’ Labelled Dangerous, 
Sent by W. G. Stanley, 52 Littleton St. West, Wall- 
call, ta nominated G. W. Sheryn, 35 Mountrath St., 
gall. 
O.tpHam Atatetic: “ Lively" Also “ Deadly.” 
Sent by H. Nuttall, 7 Crescent Rd, East, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, MI/C., who nominated Mrs. H. Nuttall, 
7 Crescent Rd. East, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
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changed the latter when he had appeared so} £1,00 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
1. All answers oy aicompis must be wiitten on pout 


the Editor, Pe : 
Henrietta Street, London, W.0. ee Re 
9. You may in any number of these footlire 


usual signature of t- 
Names and addresses may Rut ue 


D i 
4, Each competitor must give his or her rea! ec 
niess this condition is complied with, tho re aad 

orfeits his or her right to a prize. 
,5. Mark cach postcard with the name of the ccmre 

tion for which it js intended in the top left-hand corny: 
You will find this name in the announcenent of tha 
competition in the footline. Provided these condiiions 
are fulfilled all the postcards may sent in cn 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard’ in the top kft-hant 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full masse cod 
address of the eender. 

A 6 Al) attempts must arrive not later tha ie so 
Ty ach competition will be judged separately. an. 

the prizes, a3 announcea in the footlines, will ix 

awarded to the efforts considere! the test. 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the nrivo «111 
be divided d, where the awards aro gifte, the pr ze 


will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


This Insurance Scheme covers any perso: 
travelling _as_¢ a_passenger in any pa:t 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tin respect 
of each accident—not the first claim ony. 


INSURANGE. 


(For terms see 
$100 AEROPLANE aii 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
This Iusurance holds good for any number of claims ! 
0 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially snaian ot 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, hawt, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following coudicon 
vill re paid by the aoe Corporation tothe 
legal representative of any person killoi 
£1,060 
possenger troin in which the deceased «:. 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding post ollice gers: a 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Conpou ont a 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usea! s 
‘his paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, sv lo. 4 
the conpon is signed. 
legal represcutative of such forse injured, should death re. 
(rom such accident within three calendar wonths there, 
i its occurrence. 
heres In the event of a person, not being a radvus 
¢ J OG illegal act, having the current num! erof freer: “s 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of heay koict 
un acetaent taany train in which he, or she, may ve trureis, s 
a passenger, the legal represe:-tativeof the deceased wiilic » 4 


CYCLING 
including three of £2,000 andone of £1,000. 
by "THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTER col. 
must be sent within seven days to the above aidress. 
an accident in Great Britain or Ireliid te thes 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of suci: i 
{ure, written in ink or pencil, on the spaco provided at thei» 
igned 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be pailty ois 
avd that notice of the accident be given with. scv sus 
servaut on duty, nora suicide, ner eu, 
by uv railway accident in the United Kingdom, althoush 1" 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED PUUNDS, whether 


Ve sigued or not, provided notice iu every case be give 
Ockan ACCIDENT aND GUARANTEE Corporation, Lisi: 
$6 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seveu day 

the occurrence of the accideut. 

Oue Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal reyes 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by ailent 4 
uctually riding a cycle, previcet that deceased at the tire 
such accident had in his, or her, ,ossessiov, the lus : 
Coupon on this page, or the paper. in which it is, with Ie. or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on ti 

rovidedat the foot,and that death occurred within tw 
fours, thereafter, and that notice was given of such % 
the said Corporation at above address within three « 
occurrence. This paper muy be left at his, or Ler, ; 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal rejres 
live of anyoue dying as tho direct and solo result of tu 4 
inflicted upon him (or her) withinthe United Bin-som th. + 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twe.ts 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that le 
shall rto theaccideut have signed this Coupon [ 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that Ie (or s!. 
notat the time Le on the aeroplane nor engaged in neroust 
end thxt notice of the accident be given to the Cur, +. | 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the cszence of the contra. ; 

This insurance holds good for the current week ot Issn ee“. 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subjetty 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Gnaran'ey 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890, Risks Nos. Zand. 

The Purchase of this Publication is adiitted to be the :- 
ment ofa Prem:um under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Prin 
Act can bo seen at the office of this Journal, or of (iv >” 
corporation. No person can recover ou more than oneCon © 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have duly BS a a twelvemonths’ 60 )- 
scription for PEARSON'S wE rel aval 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the per! 
be $ ae bn teas porgom. It is onh ree o 

F 01 
x to the publisher of the pip’. 
Henrietta Strest, ekdon. w.c., and a@ certificate wil! va 
tent in exchange. 


Sigaature........ 


Available from 9 a.m. Monday, April 14th, 
uatil midnight Monday, April 21st 1913. 


Note.—4 prize for cach reader whose letler is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is wsed. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Apri 19, 1918 
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“ HOMES OF COMFORT & STABILITY.” 
HIGH-GRADE 


NSS SECOND-HAND 


4 


AS FURNITURE 


FOR CASH OR ON EASY TERMS 


Half the Cost and DOUBLE the WEAR of 
CHEAP NEW GOODS. 


MONTHLY BARGAIN LIST POST FREE. 
Write for one at once. 


SPECINEN BARGAINS. 
Bedroom Suites... .. =... from 25 
Bedstead and Bedding tee ai 
Fine and Lofty China Cabinets 
Oining Room _— etre 
Carpets S nousnnds) “ae 
Luxurious Easy 0! wes 27 

and thousands of other bargains equally cheap. 


Anyof these g.0ds can be obtained ou our well-known 
terms of Easy Payment at o smail percentage extra. 


USUAL EASY TERMS. 
£5 worth 4, monthly | £20 worth tie, monthly 
a0 , @. ” £30 =, We. ” 
Larger amounts in ttcn. Enquiries upon all 
nishing ques' ions courteously solicited. 
250,000 aq. ft. of showroom space filled with £20,000 
wo! 


of bargains. 
sketches of articles submitted. 


Faithful 
London Deliveries daily. Country Orders, 
arriage Pai 


Tei Ww. JELKS & SONS 
fl (Established over 50 Years), 


MI] 265, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 Holloway Ré., London, N. 


| i _ DEPOSITORIES : 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12,14, 16 EDEN GROVE (adjoining). 
N Phones 2388 and 2599 North ; 7826 Central, Tel.—‘‘ JELLico, Lowpon.” 
iy Removal Contractors (Estimates Free). 

Good Class Second-Hand Furniture Bought for Cash. 


mouse HM. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
+s ade to the Readers of Pearson's 
. Weekly 19/413, 
n receipt of P.O. f 
we will forward DIRECT 5/6 
FROM OUB LOOMS to 


SEAMLESS 
SEAM! WOVEN REVER- J : 
suitable for Dray -Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, 
Turkey patterns fashionable self shades ype ince meen Alene te 
uirements, and LARG: 
ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY 
SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be 
sent out as Sample with 
thas aborting the 

FREE RUG, Sen, @PONp 

3 = su in all 
made of material equal tarsal, pein AWAY 

8 


VER OLD DURING THE PAST 

tuned Wace ered. eset rs 
san 

Orders and Unachicited Weskimeonalarecerea: 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
ith every shall 


ABSOLUTELY G 


7 Lewin Ra.,Streatuam Com, 8.W., May 10th. STI : 
pits, Marcary writes :—" Wiil be obtiged by ieee MONTALS. 
1: Hodeso na Bons, standing het anether Pra. :  1%8 Be!vir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May 4t!, 
nak Time. nette Carpet aise 104 ft. by 12 ft. Cheque H. Cox, Esq., writes: " Please send me tuo: 
serpy 6”? Mre, monte ae have had your Ae ces Brusselette Carpeta and Rus-. 
these carpets sixteen | amoun' enclosed, Tha from yu: 
years. and have been very weil pl ased with them.” | has been in wear twelve See = _ 


Gal, 
Cotton Be aeerated in enet Carvete, Nearthrugs Bawroitoret Linen, an4 


Curtai ds, Quilts, T.ble Linens, Beds Overmantels, Lin leame, Slanke:s, 
ns, &o., Post if when writing you mention Pearson's Wie i eis addres 


P. HODGSON & SONS (2r7%.7:" 2 mesntecte=- WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
tenets caesar tate 


matter of | 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Convenience v 


The Graves 35}- Style is expressly for 
the man who can appreciate e hand- 
some, well-tailored Suit at @ strictly 
economical price, with the cone 
venience of terms which allow the 


expense to be spread over the next 
siz months, We offer the finest 
selection of reliable, hard-wearing 
materials in tasteful, gentlemanly 
designs ever sampled at the price. 


WE DELIVER your Suit, made from the material of 
your own choice, exactly to your measures, and Carriage Pals 
to all approved orders for &/+ now, and if found to be in cvery 
respect entirely to your satisfaction when tried on at home, 
the balance is payable by six monthly payments of | 

The fullest approval is allowed; we take entire responsibility 
for giving you complete satisfaction, and if you find yourself 
in any way disappointed with the correctness of the fit. 
quality, design of the material, or goodness of the tailoring, 
we will immediately return the whole of the moncy paid. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS TO-DAY. A Postcard 
will bring you per return the finest display of cloth samples 
ever submitted at the price, and these cuttings from the cloth 


for patterns, and whether you decide to entrust us with your 
order or not, you wilt at least be convinced that neat, tasteful 


IT WILL PAY YOU to look into this unusual clothing 

It only needs a Postcard sent To-Day to secure per 
return our full ra of cloth samples which we are now 
making up at 3S/* and 4 and including patterns of 
‘TWEEDS, CHEVIOTS, WORSTED SERGES, PLAIN BLACK AND 
BLUE VICUNAS, and a splendid leading line in hard-wearing 
YORKSHIRE SUITINGS. With the actual materials in your 
hands, you can form your own unprejudiced opinion of 
the quality of the cloths and tastefuluess of the designs. 


GRAVES 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


1095 


Graves 
Suits 


are for men of all ages: 
if you have preferences 
and ideas of your own 
as to how you like your 
clothcs 


making, simply 
tell us when sending the 
order and your wishes 
will have our most care- 
ful attention. No matter 
where you live in Great 
Britain, you may profit 
by our honest values and 
keen economical prices. 
2l- in & Cash Discount. 


= 


1000 OS 'Middles”. The Competition That_speaks For Itself. -w 
2,000 CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


ist PRIZE 2nd PRIZE | 3rd PRIZE | 4th PRIZE | 5th PRIZE 7 
| %th PRIZE | 8th PRIZE | 9th PRIZE | 10th PRIZE | 11th PRIZE 
THIS I8 WHAT YOU DO. 


MWe. 
£20 £20 £20 £20 £20 


sett ti tt tte ead 


FROM THESE WORDS. 


* MIDDLES” 


~—— 


Then MAKE 


eee ee : : sa ; ( 

Set cdo prea "The tre ward ch eur “Mie” meat boge mi iter de LATE [LOCAL QUURGIEOUL CE | RADA ue [comer 

two middle letters in heavy type in the list opposite, and the second and third with any of the ECHO TRULY RUBAL|OLD AGE SUDDEN STOP DRAWN GA"! -/ 

ler in the abet oud citer once oc twice, Far iouace, gorge you aie ie |MOP OFF / OLD CINA [SMALL Wacns| WITH PLEASURE | FACE POW | d 

a | 

we could use the ictter ‘*M™ as initial for our first word and, say, “C” for the second cee saps nie pee Vik SChbeeLan eoeuTe _ t 

word and we get “ MOSTLY CONTROLLED.” ) hi 
ee iieenaeamn bu csdessiniepieesoamesieibesiteltad Cut across here ........ senbehos = ky 


ENTRY FORM, ‘MIDDLES,” NO. 62. 


WORD SELECTED. ' 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


‘* MIDDLES.”" 


3. All attempts mast be fcrwarded on the printed entry form or they 
willbe disqualified. 

2, Names and addresses must be written in ink in the epace provided. 
Typewriting and black tead pencil cannot be "i 

8, When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to ita postal 
order for aienenee, and wiace ie in an envelope addressed to the EDITOR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


4, Mark your envelope “‘ Middles No. 62," in the top left-hand corner. 
6. Allattempts must arrivo on or before Tuesiay, April 22nd. 


6. There are two entry forms, you may use one orboth. You may write 
two" Middles on each. If you use the two entry forms a postal order 
for 1s. mast be sent. 

7. Everyore who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each 
entry Torin. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthar Pearson Ltd., 

and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 


eseeee eeeeneeee:«-eoereocverscceaqsseessesecconeceeces seceee esas Baseeseonsenoencaanggres te roeseenssancnsecesseesearenrss eee eens ereeasagressaareraserercssieseee:® 


Prerrrrrerrree oe ee 


t tas final, and f enter only on bis unuer- 
Pearson's Weekly.”* 


(No. of P.O... 


a teaereeeeesrererecerececcseccerenenseeeessseobees 


4 agree w abide by the aecision published in ‘* Pearson's Weekly" and to accep’ 
standing, and 1 agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ 


Signed POOOCI EOE eee ie 


If you use the above entry form send a postai order tor oa.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1)-. 


a pqrnaeeaneeypeligis: sane 2 


2d le. The ber must be written 1 th oe eee emer ee eee reeesereereree eeerere 
space peeved on as Where ove,  sescssssoomensriusS Minnis panne sire Cut’ across here > 
higher sent co’ more in One en 
form the number of this P.O. must be writtea on each ENTRY FORM, 1D u = ~_— 
entry form. WORD SELECTED. '  MIDrees.” | 
will be ded to the a ft a aaa = s — 
ot The ans ibelint phos ial be the etc by. the ae 
adjudicatora, by whom originality of idea will be . 
taken into consideration, If there are more senders ther one of | | Ba SR t--- eeeeeeseee + seesersenscesee | eeeresenseeeeesoes 
a‘ Middle’ thus selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 
minor get i) Anch seneeee: seaeneseaerecsorcoserscnsenesen, sreeeree oon Pervert ee ee ae (naa 
® Other prizes wil be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those vixscealentaa hee DES ee ne essesoeeseretests ¢ 
Sompetitors whose efforte show merit, 7 agree to abuse by the aecision published im * Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as inal, and 1 enter oniy on tite under 
10. The Editor will accept noresponsibility in regard to the loss or nom standing, and J agree to abide by the conditions printed in ** Pearson's Weekly. 
@elivery of any attempt submitted. a t P.O 
11. No correspondence will be entered tnto in connection with the Signed sssccscesrersorsscseeesscecesssscescsrseecenscssessssseenesseeceesensseneees senses (No. of P.O.... 
competition, and telegrams wiil be ignored. 
1% The published decision {s final, and competitors may enter on ACGrESS sovccocccsssrerscceccscscecccccseccessctstecescseeesescesseeseraee res eee saenesseenensassecaaessaseensseneaneeseees res 
his understanding only. Ad 
See dw 
Bracey, E., Wheeler St., Stourbridge. Dodman, J. H., P.O., Frensham. —_ 
RESULT OF « MIDDLES’’ No. S8. Mracker: H., 2 Cannon S8t., Winchester. Dorey, Mre. J., Rath D.i., North Wall. So wh 
Bradley, Mrs. E., Oulton Union, Lowestoft. chester. hot 
Branton, Mrs. E., Stoke Rd., Leighton Buzzard. | Downes, W. H., 143 Liverpool Rd., I! vg! : 
E Bridge, J. M., 30 Anderson 38t., Partick. Doyle, U. F.. 4 Clyde Rd., Dublin. tio 
Brock, R. W.. The Hollies, Ga:age, Weybridge. | Draper, G. W., 99 Woodroyd Rd. Bradftd 
has been awarded to: Brown, C., 4 Cavendish Pl., Newport, 1.0.W. Drew, F. W., Freshwater, Wartiughow ¢ 
: pure E Tt Cpares x Nar tareDe ys Bortoims Deere: Weymouth Tce., Hackuey Bi Si R. 
rown, F., Geo: -, Grays. » W., n +» Hackuey R . 
W. J. A. CART ER. 10 eae Avenue, Weymouth, Brushett, ‘A. 3 ‘Mount Bt., Wasa, — Durows, Hi, 7 Emily, Pl. ¢ Osier, St. B his 
ow . 4 = “ my Buckmaster, KE. A., Caxton St., Market Harboro’. jurward, J., ester ‘ve., Barn: 
for the “aidala’s ieidiaidaaibhad aU Ss EGe  acR AN eEED Buddie, J. 61 Elm Row, "Edinburgh Doyck, L. J., Weston Pk, Rd., ‘Finan 


Earll, Corpl. R., 1 Depot, R.F.A., V 
Kaston. W., 66 Dudley Rd., Felke-t ne. 
Edwards, Mrs. 8., Eaton PL. Breck Rd. 1 


Bullock, G. C., 59 Hatherley Rd., Gloucester. 
Burgess, W. D., 15 Carnegie St., Montro-e. 


THE SECOND PRIZE OF £50 


: ee oury Gdns., Seven Kings. | 
7 has been awarded to: Peter. ee eo eo ate Ave S| Edwards, H. W., Esdale Lodge, Hedi 
THOMAS JOHNSON, 64 Wilson Street, St. Helens, Lancs., dman, J., 68 Fountayoc Rd., Stoke Newing- | Eddis, Lieut. C. J.. H.M.1.B, No. XI, > 


ness-on-Sea 
Elliott, A. R., 22 Gipsy Rd., Wellin: 
Emery, J. L., 233 London Rd., Reawuc 
Emptage, Mrs. M., St, Cuthbert’s, Sa:iv 
Entwistle, J. G., Mackamore, Co. Autu:m 


ton, N. 
Calley, Bandsman F., Victoria Bke., Belfast. 
Campbell, J., Brownhill, Princes St., Thurso. 
Campbell, W., 164 George 8t., Pasl 


for the ‘‘Middle”: “NoODLE”—pusTED GAS-MANTLE. 


THE THIRD PRIZE OF £25 


-has been awarded to: 
GEORGE KAYE, Bromyard, Worcester, 


for the “Middle”: “vit Pioor”’—PagarFIN 1N WHISKY-BOTTLE. 


Bassett, V., 122 Alma Rd., Bournemouth. 
400 PRIZES OF 5s. EACH, | Ba-ting, W: M-. 711 Weodbridge Rad., Ipswich. 
~ , P ate, U., ., Sma b, B’bam. 
Aburn, ‘a py oe A mare oe Batey, J. A., 71 Staniey Rd., Ee oe Coventry. 
Ale, 0, Wuoucnve Ku., Wallington. Beale, Rev. H., 61 Henry Rd., West Bridgford. 


: Beaulay, G., Farthinghve, Brackley. 
Allen, u. u go aoe eae L'pool. | Beaumont, H., Hotel du’ Cirque, Ruo Duirvier, 


§ o Paris. 
Alien, J. W., 92 Hatton Gdos., Newark-on-Trent. | pon J. 1 Grace Tce., Sunderland. 
Margaret, 4 Lilac Cutts North Kd., Bellinghem, a, 80 Ballar Rd. Southampton, 
ram, H., ingsiand C ent, XK. 
Allsop, J. H., Lianfechain, Mont neryeuire Beveridge, Mrs. A., 21 Grubane ae’ noo 
Anderson, J...8 Union. esiyits *Giniae tae Bickle, Mrs. H., Newmore Dairy, Launceston. 
Anarey es Valleyfield Ra. Penicuik, Bilclough, W., 14 Waterloo St., Winlanton. 


Bich, A. H., Haverford, Risca, Mon. 
Asb, W. ©., 51 Wednesbury kd., Watsall. Birkumshaw, Mrs, A., Bleak Tome. Clay Cioss. 


eley. 
Carne, W., Eastwood Rd., Rayleigh. 
Carruthers, I., Oakdale Tce., Chester-le-Street. | 
Chappell, Mrs. K. ©., 53 Queen St., Newtoo | 


Chappell, Lucy, 7 St. Savionr’s Ave.. Bridgwater. 

Child, F. A., 69 Pembroke Rd., Walthamstow. 

Chubb, A. D., Castle Cornet, Guerasey, C.1. 

Olaridge, J. E., 28 Clepington Rd., Dundee. 

Clarke, H.'M..’ Prince Albert St., Strathbungo, 

jacgow. 

Olax, P., 43 South St., Armada'e, Linlithgow- 
shire. 

Cleland, W., 8 Fingzies Pl., Leith. 

Cohen, R., Solicitor, Stockton-on-Tees, 

Collins, W., The Elms, Boreham Wood. 

Comper, F., Portland Place Nerth, C’apiiam. 

Connelly, W. J., 14 Plevna St., Millwall, E. 

Connell, W., 24 Patrick St., Limerick. 

Conner, A. W., 283 Coventry Rd., Ilford. 

Constance, A., Marle Hill Pa:ade, Cheltenlam. 

Cook, A., Hope Cotts., Badshot Lea, Farnham. 

Cooke, G. H., 17 Grove Lane, Handsworth. 

Coombes, J., 15 Comet 8t., Cardiff. 


Esslemont, J., Photographer, Maud, Aic + 
Ewing, Dr. W., 10 Moten St., Encl. ie. if 
Evans, Miss J.. 6 Carlton Tce.. Bur:..c:. 
Ewart, J., 27 Nelson St., Edinburgi. 
Eyre, H.,'76 Victoria Rd., Exwouti. 
Fallows, W., 78 Clarendon Tce. Boit ". 
Farley, Clara, Moorside Tce., Widn?: 
Fleming, E., 6 Sandbed, Hawick. P 
Forbes, Capt. E. A., Suunyside, Boss 
brokeshire, 
Forsythe, E., 9 Maymount St., Teifast 
Fox, J.. Low Row, Roredale Abbey, Pick: 
Foyle, W.. 82 North St., Wilton. . 
Francis, ©. H., 37 Florence St., Upper Si 
Fraser, H., 190 Cambridge Rd., Kilbuin. 
Freeman, G. F., 16 John Dalton St., Marci 
Free:tone. Pte. G. M., H.M.8. J ictersa 
Albert, Poxtsinouth. 
Gardner, ('., 52 Longridge Rd., 8. Ken: 
Garratt, T. S., 91 Dover Bldgs, 


Old Kent 
SE. 
Gille:pie. Mrs. J. Hawthorn Gdnse., Lea. '\* 


é i > g i Glover, Mi-:s M., Sawtry, Peterboroug!: 
Ashdown, G., 4 Ricumond Ra. Brighton. Birtle, J.. Higham, nt. Barnsley. Qouper, 0, Queen's Hall, Brierley Hit Geiridge, G., 8G." Coy, D.CLI, lids 
Atking, G.G., 162 Mit ot Ra Edinburgh Black, Annie, 45 Harrington 8t., Dublin. + | Cowdray, O. R., Highctifle Cotts, London St., | _ Hants. 
Aubrey, &. id, Tyne House Arthur Bt, Linuelly. | Breck? 5, Sh Ga be ee. L'ecol Whitchurch. Mendon St | Geodriek. J. H., 36 Wellesley Rd Gt. Ya": 
i Oo. E 1 ; * Hate Oke stoph .» Walton, L'pool. joodwill, E.. ourne, Church , Wo 
nall, ©. H., 26 Heustr.uge Pl, St. John's) Blackham, J.. 25 Bright St., Peterboiough. ors mies Goodwin? W. E.. Chareh Rd. Barrowou-Tr . 


Bland, Miss M., 8 Pond Cott., Dulwich. 


Baker, W., Gnaton, Yealmpton, Plymouth. Blower, H., 194 Waterloo Rd., Wolverbampton. 


. 5 New City Rd., Plaistow, 
Crawford, H. A., Stonewold, Baliyehan 


Ballyshannon. 
Crooks: A., Waross Cottage, Bast ‘Wemyes. 


Goss, J. G., Globe Hotel, Lynton. 
Goatick, R., Fyon. Northants. 


tyne, G., Cairnbill, Veatherine St., Mother-| Bloxham, Mcs, E., Lianrhos, Solihull, B’ i 
well. Bloxham, P.. Hiller ull, Bibam. | Crossley, E., 6 Cross Flatts Mt. Leeds. (Remainder of names omitted ow'"" 
BE, Og PSE RSS Mba. | Maen Ge gaee teat tain, || Sate, ete aitaaiae™ | | SBIR SE Sebae: t ae the inc: 
ee Ay OX ‘olice Dept., ops} Bolton, W. D., 51 Manor Ore-cent, Gourock. Poses. fre. TS Toretey Ros eae can, however. be seen at the office 
Bond, T. E., 6 Sinclair Rd., W. io, W.| Dalton The Crescent, onston eiWheatle of “Pearson's Weekly. 


Barber, ‘A. H., Lindow, nr. Alderley Edge. 


a on 
Davies, P., 20 Lianbleddian Gdns., Cardiff. 


; .. 4 Limerston St. 
Barnes, A. J., The Harcourt Pharmacy, Dublin. ; 35 ? 1 
t, 7. . ‘Mi Davis, F. O., 47 > Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Bi! . 
Barrat, T., Labour Exchange, Ellesmere PE.,| Bossard Miss P, Ale.asdra,” Churchtowa, Dicks, Bre © 105 Wille a., Cambridge. E.C ,and Published by (. Antuur Pru’ 
Jen. J. Dawson. R., 6th D.G.. Canterbury. Lrp, at Pearson’s Weokly Buildings, 1» 


Barrow, T., Halton, Runcorn. Bowden, J., 39 Queen St.. Devonport. 


-» Woodside, Bramball, Cheshire. 
Dob-on, E. M., Sea View Ave., Ch. Rd., Dublin. | 


rietta Street, London, W.C. 


i? | 
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We 1.2 proved Big Prize surpasses oceans of talk. 


eS 


; FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


SURG ene yeas Sas RTA HSER EE ra any 


me £1000 WON 3 


JRCOOD STILL LEADING 


31,050 


JNDIVIDED FIRST PRIZES. 


“Weekly Dispatch.” February 9th, 1913. 
“A Good Conscience -Austere Dictator Ever.” 


« Answers" Undivided First Prize. 
“ Wonderful—Wireless Telegraphy's Leap.” 


om « Answers” Undivided First Prize. 
re) “Half Brick--Bagpipe-learner's Honorarium.” 


proofs, publicly eiven, ave a safeguard for you—a new 
‘acauuse they show that you will be dealing with a soluticnist 
cady knows and supplies the kind of lines required to win 
at Big Prizes. _ 
she other hand, if you deal with one who gives no proper proofs 
\\ ins already obtained, what_pos-ibility is, there that you will bo 
+ client to get a big prize? You cannot even be contident that he 
Low to write big prize winners, 


a. “ie proofs, REAL PROOFS, publicly given. 


" ' i ave done before I shall do again, and there is no reason why 
1 VOU aid not be one of the next to obtain a fortune with one 
hitions, i , 


oo 
TERMS for all Solutions: @ for 1s. 


PHRISE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 and £500 Winners), 
‘234 tor Is. 6d.; 8 for 3s. Monthly ‘Terms: 2 weekly, 3s..; -£ weekly. 


6 weekly, 8s.; 8 weekly, 10s. 


Enctose sufficient stumped addresses, 
1, per cent. cominission on prizes over £1. 


F 


REE SOLUTIONS. FREE SOLUTIONS. 


1, whose efforts have been responsible for over £1,000 in prizes 
. the past two months, wishes to correspond with a few more persons 
1 appreciate solutions of a first-class nature. Those prepared to act 
voly after results, send stamped addressed envelope for two exeep- 
\y smart solutions free of charge for any current competition.— Address, 


vriee ANOTHER 1913 SUCCESS 


£75 SECOND PRIZE, ‘ANSWERS’ Simplets. 


Marvel Ist, 19n5. 

“NOT A WORD-NEAR SALVATIONIST’S DRUM.” 
Supplied by me to My. T. C. Marshall, 53 Sherburn Street, Heldareess Road, Unit. 
The Wise Competitors of HULL send for‘ WINNING SPECIALS“ to 

: BIRMINGHAM and “ WIN,” 


MORE BIG WINNERS: 


£300 “ANSWERS” “TRAVELLERS TALES THOUSANDS 
NEED SMAVING.”? Sujphed tos Malton Chent, 

£50 “ANSWETS” “SAILORS’ HOME SWEETENS 
ROUGHEST EXPERIENCES.” Sippel tes 


® Phillipstown client. 

“TIT - BITS ’- BEWARE BUSINESS AXIOM.”) Ssypocd 

r tou Newark chent, 

“ANSWERS” “STRUCK OIL SURNAME HYPHENED 
LATER.” Supphed tow Chelmsrord ehent. 

“ANSWERS” “MODERN LIFE MICROBES TAKE 
EASILY.” Supphed tow Stepney chent. 

“ANSWERS” WALKING OUT-WORDLESS WOOER 
TANTALISES.” Suppliedto a Mull client 

“ANSWERS” -‘‘LOS;--LAZV FOOTBALL TEAM.” Siyytul 

toa Ramsyate elent, 


“ANSWERS” “FIREWORKS -FREE- TO SKATERS.” 
Supplied to a Coventry client! 


£200 “ANSWERS''-"“*“MAKES ME COMPLAIN ‘BACCA 
MAVVIES OBTAIN.” Suppliew tes Lheutleth 
client. 


FIRST PRIZE IN YOUR FAVOURITE CONTEST, Jan 16th, 1913. 
Supplied to an Ashbourne client, 
OF 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL 


£2275 


IN RECENT BIG WINS. 


Although ouly afew weeks have elapsed of 1913, T hive already wou Twice as 
many First «rizes as all the ot er Advertisers Combined. therefore, if 
you have your eye on x £300, £400, £500, or» £600 FIRST PRIZE, yeu cannot ly better 
than compete with my * WINNING SPECIALS.” 


THE ONE AND ONLY MORE NEW THE ONLY COMPETITION 
RECOKD HULDER WINS NEXT JOURNALIST CONTINUALLY 
of BIG W:NS. WEEK. BIG WINNING PRIZES. 


TERMS (Any Contest): 
“WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 for! -; 4 for 
1/6; 8 for 3,-, and stamped address. 
MONTHLY TERMS: 2" Winning Specia's " weekly, 3 -; 4 weekly, 5 6:6 weekly, 
8'-; 8 weekly, 10,-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 
Stampea Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 per cent. commission on all’ wins 
over Llin value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL 


Cuupetition Jourzalist, 


¢ Stechford, BIRMINGHAM 


With the 96-page BRIGHT 
GOLDEN EDITION of 


“WITTY-BITS” 


plain parcel, 12. 


Post Free, 


wing v to write your 
These * Ideas’ ave the real 
GOLDEN sort 
hesitate, you will uever regret 

Sent with the 18 Brec 


8. HARTWELL, ‘Cranbrook, Leytonstone, LONDON. TT. W. BELGRAVE, Author, 
~~ : Belgrave Publishing Co., 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 
ce am aia Dagar 


FREE MIDDLES, erc 


*he Competitors’ Mutual Society 


Has a reputation to be proud of. Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, 
ie * and a total of 17,123 reported by members during 1912; 
4 Bp 73 per cent. of 3 months and upward members won, and wo 
prove vurassertions in the * Prize- Winners’ Chronicle,” sent free. 
Finals, Heads or Tails, 
Sallies, Middles, Bullets, 
Triangles, etc., evolved 
by our Staff are first cri- 
ticised, andunless having 
a Winning Chance are 
not sent out. Every 
day of the week we 
receive spontaneous 
letters of thanks from 
delighted winne:s, 


“PUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE ! 


have the services ni CLEVER COMPETI- 
‘ON EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First- 
Winners. It is the clecerest staff that has ever 

.ot together in the histary oe! Competitions, aud 
Head we have RESIDNNT-EXPERT 
receipt of £200 a year. We pay our stat 
(cur afford to, our Wins are so many and ene 
-ous big. The efforts we send out ure the 


=3T BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE ! 


SOK AT «| £350... 1. . WON ONCE 
4ESE ST | 2309: WON FOUR TIMES. 
SESE «- =| £250... ... WON TEN TIMES. 
INS - £100... ... WON THIRTEEN TIMES. 
- ==! £5 to £5 won Hundreds of Times. 


‘lie _member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12. 


‘ CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 


A A a a LL ET 


THIS IS THE FREE SUCCESS COUPON 


TO THE SUPT., 
COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY, 
BEVERLEY, YORKS. 


Dear Sir, 
Please send me two likely First Prize Winning Efforts 
...., Uso copy of the Prize Winners’ Chronicle, giving PROOF of 
Wins by hundreds of members in all papers. I enclose stamped addressed 
envelope (or 1d. stump). and agree to pay on Wins as follows: 5s. prize, 9d.; 
7s. 61, prize, Is; Ws. prize, Is. 6d.; 21 or over, 2s. 6d. in the & Wf T like 


your efforts, you will let me have a three months’? supply on your 
NO WIN NO PAY SYSTEM. 


ADDRESS vicccccce cess eeeeeeee eerste es ieeneewne i etibeswniaerarienesisensciain 


SEND NOW, IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Address: SUPT., C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


er err 
ae eee 


as natural to youth as judgment is to more mature years. But there are numbers 
of men and women who are neither old nor young, but in the prime of life, some- 
times feel they have not the zest and the capacity for work or enjoyment which 
they ought, normally, to experience. It is said, with a good deal of truth, that a man 
is as old as he feels and a woman as old as she looks. In each case it is largely a 
matter of health. Fortunately the majority do not, as a rule, suffer from exception- 
ally serious illness; yet minor. ailments are distressingly common. Digestive 
disturbances, of one sort or another, occur from time to time with everyone, irres- 
pective of age, sex or constitution. Noristhis very surprising. Even the healthiest 
individual now and then gets a little out of sorts. People of all ages therefore 
’ undoubtedly ‘ 


OCCASIONALLY NEED 


a little corrective medicine. Beecham’s Pills will be found of the utmost value in 
all cases of disturbance of the stomach, liver, and bowels, poor appetite, discomfort 
after eating, acidity, heartburn, wind on the stomach, irregularity of the bowels, 
liverishness, depression of spirits, and want of tone—these indicate some functional 
irregularity which it is unwise and often dangerous to neglect. Composed of the 
finest and most carefully selected ingredients, of vegetable origin and proved 
curative value, Beecham’s Pills are an unsurpassed remedy for the relief and cure 
of derangements of the digestive organs. You will feel ever so much better and 
brighter after taking a dose or two of this excellent medicine: Many people Keep . 
themselves always" fit’? and up to the mark solely by its use. You also certainly 
will benefit if you taKe 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


) 


necessarily have different points of view. Light-heartedness and enthusiasm are 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 11) (56 pills) and 29 (t68 pills). 
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THE-TIN-YOU GON-TIN-UE, | 
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BREAKFAST 


ng QGocoa- | 


Flavour.”’ 


2c. per ilb. tin. ! 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE,” 


NO COUPONS—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. . | 


j 
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